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ARABIA AND THE WEST 


NEED FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCERT 


| Ob pia the months that have passed since Suez forced a change of 
government in Britain, and particularly at Bermuda, there has been 
renewed emphasis on the need for Anglo-American accord in the Middle 
East. The June number of this journal contained a spirited article* which 
offered much in the way of reassurance on this score in the mainly non-Arab 
belt of Muslim countries lying to the north of the Persian Gulf’and in close 
contact with the Soviet Empire. In that quarter at least there is evidence of 
American understanding and active co-operation, and the beginnings of a 
framework are visible in the Baghdad Pact. But what can be done in Arabia ? 

It is abundantly true that the Middle East is not to be equated with the 
Arab States, and that the most powerful and populous Muslim countries are 
not Arabian. But there remain two shores to the Persian Gulf, and of those 
two the southern is Arab and is the richer in oil deposits. Moreover, apart 
altogether from oil, the Arabian peninsula, thrusting into the Indian Ocean 
and interposed between Red Sea and Persian Gulf, will remain of great 
strategic importance as the turnstile which offers or opposes entry to all who 
seek to pass by the direct routes between West and East. Recent events go 
to show that the ground-work for joint Anglo-American thought and action 
in this Arab region remains to be laid. On a correct assessment at this 
moment much must depend, for a second failure would be less easy to 
retrieve. 

It is only now that the effects on world strategy of the British withdrawal 
from India, and the partition of that sub-continent, are becoming apparent 
even to the British themselves. It was the East India Company, urged by the 
need to secure the approaches to the Indian Ocean, that reached out early in 
the nineteenth century to extend British influence to the waters of the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea. During the period that followed, the Indian Ocean became 
a British-controlled lake, to which the debouchments were firmly held against 
intrusion from without. In Arabian waters this was effected by the exercise 
of naval power, by the occupation of points d’appui such as Aden, and by 
means of treaties with the small maritime States. It is important to realize 
that for many decades these arrangements were conceived as guarantees 
which would only be enforced by the use of sea power. The original object 
of commitment was the security of trade and the prevention of piracy, and to 
that end the British studiously refrained from intervention in territorial 
disputes in the hinterland. 

The States concerned from the head of the Persian Gulf were Kuwait, the 
Bahrein Islands, the Qatar peninsula, the seven so-called Trucial Shaikhdoms 
in the lower part of the Gulf, the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, and finally 
the small sultanates and shaikhdoms of the Aden region. Broadly it may be 


* See “The Baghdad Pact”, in THE Rounp Taiz, No. 187, June 1957, p. 115. 
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said that the effect of the treaties as worked out finally in Curzon’s time was 
twofold. The original aim was, as stated, the security of trade routes, but as 
time went on the treaties operated in a larger and more strategic manner to 
counter aggression at various times whether by the Ottoman Empire (or the 
Saudi rulers of Nejd, at one time claimed as an Ottoman dependency), or by 
Russia, or later by Germany, in the direction of the Indian Ocean. These 
dispositions availed in the two Great Wars to hold and even extend the ring 
and to preserve India itself from the impact of invasion. But they depended 
for effect on the availability of British power exercised from India and Egypt. 
Something has to be set in its place. 

One result of World War I was to establish new or revived Arab States, 
not maritime but continental, on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire, and 
another to set in motion a renascence of Arab nationalism. These States are 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. While Saudi Arabia had its beginnings in the rise of 
puritanical Wahhabism in the second part of the eighteenth century, it was 
for the best part of the nineteenth century submerged beneath Egyptian and 
Turkish conquests and only rose again when Abdul Aziz ibn Saud recaptured 
Nejd in 1901, a reconquest never certainly confirmed until the defeat of 
Turkey in 1919. The new continental Arab States then began to look jealously 
on the small peripheral sultanates and shaikhdoms from Kuwait round to 
Aden, all of which, with the exception of Muscat and Oman—a juridically 
independent State—looked to Britain under their treaties to conduct their 
foreign relations and to defend them. Saudi Arabia is based on a militant and 
fervent sectarianism, and its ruler commands the allegiance of the greater 
part of the Bedouin tribes of the interior. It is a State only recently revived 
and naturally and inevitably expansionist. The discovery of oil in vast quanti- 
ties on the Hasa coast of the Gulf has placed it second only to the tiny prin- 
cipality of Kuwait in the scale of wealth. Ever since 1913-14, when the 
British agreed with Ottoman Turkey as to the eastern and southern limits of 
the then Turkish-claimed sanjak of Nejd, there have been fruitless attempts 
to settle with the Saudi ruler where those limits should be fixed in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Every fresh delineation on the maps 
has been met with a wider claim from Riyadh, covering the face of the desert 
with a strange cubist cartography. 

Meanwhile policies once conceived in the defence of the routes to India 
demand review in the light of the discovery and exploitation of oil in greater 
quantity than is available elsewhere on the globe. In this sphere up to the 
present, oil is worked only in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the Bahrein 
Islands—in the first two in more millions of tons than any comparable area 
in the world—and has not been discovered in Aden, Muscat and Oman, or 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms. But the prospect of discovery in these areas also 
gives point to every action by the States concerned, emphasizes disagree- 
ments, and raises in acute form the issue of boundary delineation, an issue 
not soluble through the use of maritime power alone. What then should be 
done in Arabia? 

At first sight it would seem that the ideal might be to pool assets, and 
establish some sort of organization not unlike that built up around Baghdad, 
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namely an original pact between the local regional powers, underwritten by 
the external powers—the United Kingdom and the United States—with 
interests in the region. To the Americans the way forward to this end might 
seem to lie through the application of the Eisenhower Doctrine. But a plan 
on these lines will only work between States of reasonably equal stature, as 
are the Asian members of the Baghdad Pact. This is not the position as 
between the Saudi Kingdom and the peripheral States of Arabia. Unhindered 
by other forces the Wahhabi power, with its vast extent, and greater popula- 
tion and resources, would dominate the whole and destroy a balance that 
has existed for over a century. A more stabilizing and practical policy would 
ensure the guaranteed maintenance of present balances within limits to be 


defined and subject to the developing aspirations not only of the rulers but 
of the ruled. 


The Rebellion in Oman 


T the moment eyes are focused on the situation in Muscat and Oman. 
By the time these words are read the immediate operational problem 
will have been met, but (whatever the nuisance-value of an Arab-sponsored 
appeal to the Security Council) the deeper questions of allegiance and 
boundaries, and Western attitudes thereto, will remain to be grasped and 
solved. The Al-bu-Said dynasty was founded by a family of Sayyids, the great- 
est of whom, Said bin Ahmad (1807-56), was ruler of both Muscat and 
Zanzibar. Up to his time the Sultans were the religious heads, or Imams, of 
the Ibadiya sect, a strict branch of the Hanbali Sunni school, said to have been 
founded by one Abdallah bin Ibad. One of the tenets of this sect is that the 
Imam is elected, not hereditary. After Said’s death, his younger son succeeded 
in Muscat only, and the loss of Zanzibar was followed by a diminution of 
power in the mountainous Oman hinterland. From time to time tribal chiefs 
in the interior were either elected, or arrogated title to themselves, as Ibadiya 
Imam, until in the first decades of the present century the Sultan had difficulty 
in maintaining his position in Muscat itself. This conflict was temporarily re- 
solved by the agreement of Sib between the Sultan and tribal chiefs in 1920, 
reached in a framework within which the Sultan, while undertaking not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the tribes that recognized the then Imam, 
maintained his sovereignty over the whole area unimpaired. At the end of 
1955, in the chain of events following on a temporary Saudi occupation of 
Buraimi and the explorations for oil being undertaken near Fahud south of 
the mountains, the Sultan reasserted his authority in the interior. The recent 
revolt follows on that reassertion. 

The treaty position with Muscat differs from that in force with the other 
peripheral States. In the first place Muscat has a treaty with the United States 
dating from as far back as 1833, also with France (1844) and with the Nether- 
lands (1877). There is a long series of treaties with Britain from the first in 
1839 to the most recent in 1951, but all are purely commercial and offer no 
guarantees of defence or active alliance. On the other hand, there is the tradi- 
tion of unbroken friendship and aid in difficulty, previously afforded from 
India—a tradition that no responsible British Government could lightly 
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forget. Finally it should be remarked that at no time have the western limits 
of Oman behind the mountains been defined, any more than the eastern 
limits of the Wahhabi power. In the past the edge of the Rub’al Khali, or 
Empty Quarter, has opposed to man the natural barrier of the desert. But 
oil may change all that. 

It is against this background that we must view the Buraimi dispute from 
1952 onward, the reassumption of power by Said bin Taimur, the present 
Muscat Sultan, in the Oman interior in 1955, and the more recent revolt of 
the Imam Ghalib and his brother Talib in the same region. There is no doubt 
that every chief and every subject in every principality from Kuwait round 
to Aden is awaiting the outcome with profound interest. The indications are 
that, whatever the source of the arms smuggled in, the government of King 
Saud has been caught off balance and Riyadh may have been as much sur- 
prised by the revolt as Whitehall. But in the mind of the peripheral Shaikhs 
and Sultans there is also no doubt that the Ibadiya Imam is acting as 
somebody’s catspaw in this matter, and that the issue is between greater 
powers on the one hand and the small principalities on the other. How far 
these greater powers, which may include Egypt and even the U.S.S.R., will 
be able to play the monkey in this fable seems to these Shaikhs to depend on 
the firmness or complaisance of Britain. Failure to support Sultan Said will 
be interpreted as constructive failure to support, say, Kuwait in need. More- 
over oil interests, as at present disposed, will seem to these Shaikhs to count 
out the United States, which they believe to be tied to King Saud by the 
Aramco concession.* 

It must be admitted that American policies in the Middle East generally, 
even before Suez, have not always been free of equivocation in relation to 
British interests and commitments. It is also true that on both sides, American 
and British, oil executives on the spot have sometimes stirred the pot of 
distrust. Nevertheless, even on a short view, and much more on a longer 
survey, the essential interests both of oil companies and of governments, 
British and American, in and around the Persian Gulf and in Aden, are 
common, not opposed, complementary, not antagonistic. The problem is to 
give practical emphasis to this common interest at every step and at all levels. 

There is a great deal to be said for the use of the Eisenhower Doctrine as 
an instrument of aid to a State such as Saudi Arabia which pride or exclusive- 
ness may incline to acceptance without an apparent sacrifice of “indepen- 
dence”. But, as The Times recently observed, aid must be given with a 
discerning hand, and a policy that may seem to pay early dividends often 
holds longer-term dangers. The present process began with King Saud’s 
visit to the United States last year; it has culminated in a rather un-American 
manner in a sort of Monarchs’ Concordat, in which Saud, dressed in the 
robes of Central Arabia, is figured as leading the two young Hashimi 
monarchs away from the distractions of the new republicanism. It is worth 


* A consortium of four American companies are the sole owners of the oil-fields in 
Saudi Arabia. The Iraq Petroleum Company subsidiary prospecting at Fahud in Oman 
is 23% per cent American owned. There is another American company, Cities Service, 
prospecting in Dhofar in Southern Oman. 
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reflecting whether the social and political system for which King Saud stands 
is one that will last. It cannot be wise to proceed on lines that will incline 
States such as Kuwait to believe that their claims and rights may at any time 
be sacrificed to a stronger power on grounds of temporary expediency. 

There is here a danger of a further rift in Anglo-American policy. The 
Americans tend to see King Saud as a strong and traditional anti-Communist 
force. They look on him as the ruler of a State in which great all-American 
oil companies are engaged. They know he needs money. Therefore he can be 
won and kept by dollar aid, and all emphasis should be laid on pleasing and 
placating him. If other minor interests get in the way, they must be sacrificed. 

It is always dangerous in affairs, and not least in Arabia, to put all the 
weight behind one set of interests, irrespective of history and the rights and 
wrongs of the case. That is why a policy of financial aid alone is not enough: 
it may amount only to bribing the highest bidder. Some form of constructive 
mediation is the real need. 

Having regard to these imponderables there is no reason why Britain and 
the United States should not join in the application of a policy to honour 
obligations and at the same time work for just and positive solutions. As a 
first step it might be a good thing for the United States to remember its 
treaty relations with Muscat. The wider object should be to maintain the 
legitimate claims of all concerned, to resist solutions imposed by aggression 
or subversion, and (most important) to define and delimit the boundaries 
between Saudi Arabia and her neighbours. 

To state this main object is not to imply that its attainment will be easy. 
All attempts over the past forty years have failed, and persistent and con- 
certed efforts will be needed to turn the present cubist design into any sort 
of reasonable perspective. One possible compromise might be the acceptance 
of neutral zones on the lines of those formerly laid down by Sir Percy Cox 
between Saudi Arabia and Iraq and also between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
The objection that the double line so set up creates more difficulties than 
it solves may be logical, but Arabs incline more to the saving of honour than 
to logic, and the double line seems to work. But ifa neutral zone is established, 
it will be essential to see to it that it is in a relatively uninhabited desert area 
and does not become the location of a new principality. 

As between Britain and the United States the ultimate question is whether 
these problems can be viewed in the light of history and justice, and lifted 
from the sphere of the temporarily expedient. If that can be done, there 
should be a possibility not only of a common Anglo-American approach to 
Arabia, but of a united policy as between the parties at Westminster. The 
second is no less important than the first. 
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THREE QUESTIONS ON DEFENCE 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WHITE PAPER 


HE White Paper on Defence, Outline of Future Policy,* makes for itself 
the modest claim that it involves the biggest change in military policy 
ever made in normal times. An impressive example of the power of words is 
that this claim should have met with so wide a measure of acceptance, which 
goes some way to explain the sometimes embarrassing interest—ranging 
from approving acquiescence to open consternation—with which the White 
Paper was received at home and in Allied capitals. One can admire the 
straightforward and intelligible terms in which the policy is expressed, with- 
out adopting quite so uncritical an attitude towards its claim for startling 
originality. We are told at the beginning that “the time has now come to 
revise not merely the size, but the whole character of the defence plan”. 
But when we have read through to the end we find that the only striking 
change, which is one of method rather than of policy, is that the Government 
have “decided to plan on the basis” that compulsory military service shall 
come to an end in five years’ time. There were those who heard with some- 
thing of a shock the frank admission that there is at present no means of 
providing adequate protection for our population against nuclear attack; but 
there is really nothing new about that—it has long been obvious to everyone 
who thinks intelligently about these things at all, and Fighter Command has 
already been drastically cut. Anyway, without speculating about what may 
be considered to be “normal” times, these two things hardly add up to the 
biggest change in military policy ever made, even in the time in which we 
are now interested—namely since the disillusioned peoples of the victorious 
West woke up to the fact that another totalitarian military dictatorship had 
taken the place of Nazi Germany as a threat to their peace and security. 
With the exception of the two factors mentioned above, the various facets 
of British defence policy covered by the White Paper—and set out mostly 
with admirable clarity—are certainly nothing new. The statement (which is 
basic in this White Paper) that the claims of military expenditure must be 
balanced against the need to maintain our financial and economic strength 
must have a familiar ring to our Allies. Mr. Eden certainly left them in no 
doubts on that score as long ago as the Lisbon meeting of the Atlantic 
Council; and even our short-lived undertaking under the Paris agreements, 
to leave four divisions and a Tactical Air Force on the Continent till A.p. 2000, 
was subject to a financial proviso. The effect of scientific advances upon 
strategic planning was six years ago sufficiently clear to enable the British 
Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of our Government, to urge upon our 
American allies a “comprehensive re-shaping of policy” on lines very similar 
to those of the present White Paper. Since then, not only have we seen the 
so-called “New Look” in U.S. defence policy, but also the existence of 


* Cmd. 124 of 1957. 
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atomic weapons has already served as the justification for reducing the hope- 
lessly impracticable “Lisbon goals” for the Allied land forces in Europe to 
the thirty divisions now considered to be the minimum required. A glance 
through previous White Papers on defence fails to reveal anything else in 
this present one which can be regarded as startlingly novel. Its opening 
assertion that Britain’s defence policy is determined by the obligation to 
make her contribution to N.A.T.O. merely reiterates previous declarations, 
though there will be some who will recall with a wry smile the statement in 
1954 that “the Government will continue to regard it as a defence measure 
of the first importance to maintain the strength and efficiency of the British 
Forces on the Continent”. We shall consider later in this paper whether there 
is any justification for the claim that a substantial reduction in the man-power 
of those forces, coupled with their large-scale equipment with nuclear 
weapons, in fact does maintain their strength and efficiency in relation to 
their real function; as a matter of fact the appeal to the economic factor and 
the suggestion that Britain is bearing a disproportionate share of the burden 














(which indeed is true, as was clearly shown in the Fens report to the Assembly | 


of Western European Union) almost amounts to an admission that it does 
not. Anyway these things are relative; the real question is, will they be as 
strong and efficient relative to their potential enemy as they were—or were 
planned to be—when we accepted our obligation under the Paris Agreements. 
The aim to prevent war and hence the priority for the retaliatory deterrent, 
the need for Britain to bear her share in that deterrent, the guided missile, the 
central strategic reserve capable of rapid deployment in emergency, the need to 
be able to engage in limited operations to safeguard British interests and fulfil 
our cbligations under our various alliances oversea, the possibility of the use 
of tactical atomic weapons in that sort of operations, the danger of overloading 
the Research and Development programme, the tendency for expenditure on 
the Army to decline, the contribution of the Reserve Army to Civil Defence, 
world-wide disarmament as an objective of policy—all these have appeared 
before and some of them have almost assumed the character of hardy annuals, 


The Basic Questions 


T is difficult to resist the conclusion that all this talk about revolution in 

policy actually (though no doubt unintentionally) obscures the real truth 
about this White Paper, which is that either the real revolution, forced upon 
us by the nature of events and in particular by the appalling character of some 
modern weapons, has not been understood or its implications have not been 
faced. The basic questions to which one searches in vain for an answer 
sutely are these: accepting (as we must) that our primary aim must be to 
prevent war by giving priority to the deterrent, first, what sort of war do we 
envisage if the deterrent fails ? Secondly, what is the true function of the forces 
on the Continent? And ¢hirdly, how do we see ourselves fighting these 
limited wars, with particular reference to the desirability of keeping them 
limited ? It must be obvious that unless we are clear in our minds about the 
answers to these three questions, we cannot arrive at a sound solution of the 
problems of organization or equipment of our forces, or at the correct 
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apportionment of our resources between the three Services—except by 
accident; and the White Paper by no means makes it obvious that the Govern- 
ment has accidentally hit upon the correct solution of these problems. 
Before suggesting answers to our three questions, it may help to clear our 
minds if we dispose of one other question, which is constantly asked, namely 
why is it necessary for Britain to have any share in the deterrent at all—why 
not leave that to the United States with their vastly greater resources? To 
that the first answer is that the question reveals a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the deterrent, which is not confined solely to the nuclear bombers 
or the long-range ground-to-ground guided missiles as and when they begin 
to take their place in our armoury. They, no doubt, are the hard core of the 
deterrent, but it includes also other things, notably the forces on the Con- 
tinent. It would, however, be an unprofitable and even dangerous over- 
simplification to try to classify the various elements of our armed strength 
neatly into watertight packets—the deterrent, the forces required for major 
war if the deterrent fails, the forces required for limited wars, and so on. 
The question as usually posed really means: why should we not leave nuclear 
retaliatory power entirely in the hands of the United States—thus enabling 
us either to indulge in further defence economies or to allocate the same 
proportion of our national resources to other forms of military power, 
according to taste? This is a question that deserves a serious answer. In the 
first place, it is too commonly assumed that a result of the White Paper is to 
increase the already enormous proportion of our defence resources devoted 
to the retaliatory deterrent. That is a fallacy; actually, the strategic nuclear 
weapon and its means of delivery will absorb little over 10 per cent of our 
military expenditure. That may seem to lend force to the other not very 
consistent criticism that our effort in this line is so insignificant that why 
bother about it at all? It may be true that “plenty is enough”, but it is quite 
unwarrantable to assume that the U.S. Strategic Air Command is plenty for 
the job and that Bomber Command’s contribution would be negligible; and 
few Americans would agree that it could add to the total strength of the 
Alliance to take our small but highly efficient force and our great store of 
inventiveness, aptitude and experience out of the bomber business altogether. 
Our allies are already complaining of reductions in our contribution to 
N.A.T.O.; our bomber force is a highly significant element in that con- 
tribution; and there are ways of restoring the cuts in the British Army of the 
Rhine other than by abolishing what is a central strategic reserve of air power 
of immense importance, not only toN.A.T.O. but also to our capacity to play an 
effective part in our other collective defence commitments. There was a time 
when it could be argued with some force that there was no reason for us to 
compete in the H-bomb stakes; that argument has lost what force it had since 
the successful tests at Christmas Island—and anyway it ignored the great value 
and importance of “know-how” in this field for purposes other than military. 
On these grounds alone, therefore, the argument breaks down that signi- 
ficant economies could safely be secured by abolishing Bomber Command. 
But these are far from being the only reasons against that. The White Paper 
tightly makes it clear that the defence of this island can no longer rest on 
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Fighter Command as we knew it in the Battle of Britain. The bomber 
counter-offensive was an element of immense significance in our own defence 
in the late war. Today we must rely for our protection in the main upon the 
retaliatory deterrent. Are we to leave that to an ally—however powerful, 
staunch and loyal? On this subject Scrutator wrote in the Sunday Times some 
four years ago 





a still weightier objection perhaps is the psychology of defeatism which such a 
policy might engender. Britain has grown great because Britons in the past have 
made a habit of standing on their own feet. If we lose that temper, how much 
else might we not lose with it? 


It is fashionable today to deride the suggestion that we can still be a great 
Power; it is obviously true that we cannot hope to compete on level terms 
with the vast resources in material and man-power of the two colossi, East 
and West. But there are other things that count and we are a great Power, 
whether we like it or not—even the late unlamented Adolf Hitler once had the 
perspicacity to say that “Britain is larger than she looks”, and that remains 
true. To retain the habit of standing on our own feet does not mean we 
should delude ourselves that we can “go it alone”; but if we expect to be 
carried on somebody else’s back, how can we expect to retain any influence 
in the councils of the Alliance? It certainly is not true—as sometimes sug- 
gested—that our real object in keeping a bomber force is to be independent 
of America. We cannot be independent of America—any more than America 
can safely be independent of us. But we certainly cannot afford to be entirely 
dependent on America. It was no less a person than the late Archbishop of 
York who said in a debate in the Lords on the hydrogen bomb two years ago 


without these weapons the United Kingdom would soon become a defenceless 
satellite of one of those two Great Powers, fearful of incurring the displeasure 
of either. 


So often in really important matters it is the rather imponderable things that 
count the most. As Lord Salisbury said in that same debate 


All that could be achieved by refusing to manufacture the bomb would be to 
throw away gratuitously the British right to be regarded as a great nation, and 
all power to influence or control the use of that bomb by our Allies. British 
experience, authority, record of courage and resolution in the last two World 
Wars have won the nation a position in the councils of her Allies in which what 
she says was bound to have an influence. Were we now to try to shuffle off the 
greatest and most dangerous of our responsibilities on to our friends and Allies, 
what had been gained by courage and endurance would immediately and irre- 
trievably be lost, and the country would sink to the position of a second- ot 
third-rate Power. 


The Key Question 


Ree back now to our three questions: the first is really the key 
question, since its answer largely governs the second and to some extent 
the third. But they are all closely interdependent. There seems today to be 
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pretty general acceptance, on either side of the Iron Curtain, that no one will 
ever again be so crazy as to have deliberate resort to total waras an instrument 
of policy. It seems also unlikely that anyone will face the risk, if it can be 
avoided, of allowing secondary hostilities to develop into total war—but it 
is not inconceivable that that might happen, and perhaps in this context the 
most dangerous delay-action fuse is Eastern Germany. Anyway it hardly 
needs arguing that, subject always and foremost to the maintenance of the 
most effective preventive of war, the nature of our forces should be that best 
suited to the conditions of the sort of war we might have to face if the 
preventive failed in its purpose. There seem here for once in a way to be two 
fairly clear alternatives, which basically boil down to this: if it comes to all- 
out total war between East and West, either the ultimate weapon will be 
used—not necessarily or indeed probably at once, but sooner rather than 
later; or it will not be used—perhaps even low-yield atomic weapons will not 
be used—until one side or the other faces defeat. It is surely impossible to 
conceive that any great belligerent would accept capitulation in total war 
with these weapons lying still unused in its armoury. What this amounts to is 
that either another total war would be over in a matter of weeks, or a few 
months at the outside (there are those in America who put it at a matter of 
days), or it would drag on for years into a kind of modernized version of 
1939-45. It is in no way to minimize the desperately grim nature of the 
decision that must be made—to base our policy on one or other of these 
alternatives as the most probable course of events—to say that nevertheless 
it must be made. If we do not make it, then we have the worst of both pos- 
sible worlds. We cannot organize our strength to give us the most effective 
deterrent and the capacity to make the best of a short war; and we leave 
ourselves where we are now, in no position to be able to fight a long war— 
which almost /pso facto means that the war would be short, because we should 
soon be faced with the prospect of defeat. It is a hellish quandary, but we do 
not avoid it by burking the issue. 


Ambiguities of the White Paper 


NFORTUNATELY, that is just what the White Paper does. So far from 

being clear on this vital issue, it is ambiguous and even self-contradic- 
tory. In one paragraph on the subject of the Army it says that reinforcements 
that could not be ready for action in less than three months would be of little 
value in nuclear war; in another on the subject of the Navy, it says that the 
nuclear battle might not be immediately decisive and therefore it is “of great 
importance to defend Atlantic communications against submarine attack”’. 
It then goes on to make this confusion worse confounded by saying that 
Britain must therefore provide naval forces and maritime air units but “on 
a somewhat reduced scale”. One would have thought that if the defence of 
Atlantic communications is likely in fact to be of great importance, that should 
be the primary rdle of the Royal Navy; that these forces should be provided 
on a largely increased scale, and that the main elements of the Fleet should be 
based upon that requirement instead of—as actually laid down—upon a small 
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number of carrier groups primarily designed to “bring power rapidly to beat 
in peace-time emergencies or limited hostilities”. 

In fact, the White Paper does not face our first question at all and, in trying 
to have it both ways, inevitably has not enough of it either way. One suspects 
that this may be due to a difference of opinion among the professional military 
advisers and in particular to the influence of the traditional school of naval 
thought, and the dogged survival of the “broken-backed war” theory in 
Churchill’s last White Paper of 1954—itself a legacy of an earlier failure of 
the Chiefs of Staff to grasp this prickly nettle. No one would pretend that 
this is an easy decision to make, or that it could not conceivably turn out to 
be wrong. But we cannot have it both ways. And, though even the end of 
an all-out thermo-nuclear holocaust might conceivably find a few desperate 
pirates still running a guerre de course of their own amidst the radio-active 
chaos, it is surely impossible to believe that anything in the shape of organized 
naval warfare against our sea communications would be either practicable or 
relevant to the conditions of that ghastly time. 

We must, of course, face the question what happens if we decide to base 
our defence preparations on the short-war theory—and then it does not turn 
out that way. What about the vast Soviet U-boat fleet—does not that mean 
that the Kremlin envisages a long war in which Britain would be starved out 
and N.A.T.O. strangled by cutting the Atlantic life-lines? There are limits 
to imagination and the only tolerably certain thing about another great war 
is that it would be quite unlike the last. But is it really conceivable that in a 
total war to the death between the two great ideological power groups it 
could be very long before atomic weapons were used? No doubt it would 
suit the Kremlin very well to wage what General Gruenther once called a 
“war of flesh” which would enable them to exploit to the full their tremen- 
dous and—in this sort of war—almost certainly decisive advantage of huge 
conventional forces and expendable man-power. Are we to leave to them 
that crucial initiative from the outset ? It would not only be a matter for their 
great U-boat fleet. A war of flesh would inevitably mean the over-running of 
Europe and the deployment of rocket batteries along the Channel coast; are 
we or the United States going to sit back and watch our allies overwhelmed 
and our own divisions on the Continent ground into the dust? If we use 
only tactical atomic weapons, are we going to confine their use to forward | 
elements of the Red Army on the soil of our allies—what about airfields, 
U-boat bases and vital centres of supply and communication on Russian 
soil? And then how long would it be before the ultimate weapon is un- 
leashed ? 

One is surely forced, however reluctantly, to the conclusion that there is | 
in fact no possibility whatever of limiting total war in this day and age. As 
a matter of fact, in that very conclusion lies the hope, amounting to a virtual 
certainly, that total war (in any form) has abolished itself—or if you like that 
science has abolished it. But if the almost inconceivable should happen and 
it were to break out, then surely it just does not make sense to imagine that a 
thermo-nuclear Armageddon could possibly last for any length of time. What 
the world would be like when it was all over, one prefers not to think about. 
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From that it surely follows that the forces we should maintain must be such 
as to give us the best possible deterrent and enable us to fight these minor 
wats which unhappily modern science has not yet abolished. They in them- 
selves will be as useful as anything can be if the worst came to the worst and 
it did come to a short nuclear war. And over and above them we cannot 
afford to maintain anything specifically to provide for conditions in which 
the deterrent has failed, except possibly a limited stockpile of indispensable 
commodities such as fuel and certain food-stuffs which normally come from 
oversea. We should certainly not allocate any portion of our resources to 
arms which would be relevant only in a prolonged global war. If that is con- 
sidered too dangerous—very well, then the only rational course is to base 
our defence preparations on the other alternative possibility of a long war. 
The one thing which is certainly no good is the middle course—hovering 
between the two and not having enough for either. But if the answer is to be 
the long-war hypothesis, then let us stop talking about economies and 
abolishing conscription; actually, it would be so expensive that it is not a 
practical proposition—it is possible but not practicable in the free, demo- 
cratic Atlantic Community—so we may as well make a virtue of a necessity 
and nail our colours to the mast of the short-war policy. That would not 
lead to great economies, in the sense of enabling us to devote more of our 
national income to consumer goods, to drink and smoke, TV sets and foot- 
ball pools; the proportion of the total defence estimates now devoted to 
“long war” forces is relatively small—which is perhaps the best measure of 
how useless they would be if it came to the point; it would, however, enable 
us to apportion our resources between the various arms in a manner more 
appropriate to our true requirements—in particular to avoid the more 


dangerous reductions in the fighting strength of the Army inherent in the 
White Paper policy. 


Forces on the Continent 


HE answer to our second question—what is the true function of the 
Allied forces on the Continent under the Supreme Commander, Europe 
—emerges in rather clearer perspective once we have cleared our minds on 
the first. If we were to base our preparations on a long-war policy, then it 
certainly would make no sense to reduce the standing British Army in peace, 
abolish conscription or relegate the Reserve Army to a purely Home Defence 
tole. But if we accept the short-war basis—and in dealing with the Army 
that is what the White Paper appears to do—then we can at least say to begin 
with what is #o¢ the function of the forces under S.H.A.P.E. It is clearly not 
to do what the British Army set out to do in 1914 and again in 1939—on the 
first occasion successfully and on the second unsuccessfully—namely to halt 
invasion from the East and form a covering force behind which we and our 
allies could build up, over the months and years to follow, a great mass 
“million Army”, to hold the rampart and ultimately to bring the enemy to 
his knees by the traditional method of defeat in the field. 
When we turn to consider what the function of these forces should be, we 
find again the dual function, the deterrent, and action if the deterrent fails to 
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deter; and here again the first is by far the more important and the other must 
be secondary to it. In defining these functions let us avoid catchwords like 
“tripwire” or “shield”, which are very apt to give rise to muddled thinking. 
In the deterrent rdle, it is sometimes suggested that the forces under 
S.H.A.P.E. are there merely to provide a facade, a plate glass window to be 
smashed by the robber, thus alerting the police—a thin red line there to be 
over-run, thus triggering off the nuclear deluge upon the heart of Russia. 
That is certainly a gross over-simplification, and if it were their real job we 
should not need thirty divisions to do it. True, they are there to stand, so to 
speak, between the frontier policeman and the hydrogen bomb; but their 
primary rdle is to ensure that—unless the men in the Kremlin go stark staring 
mad and decide to stake everything from the first throw on the appalling 
gamble of all-out war—we do ot find ourselves in the position where the 
nuclear deluge is the only answer. They are there to make it too dangerous 
for the Kremlin or their Communist stooges to face us with one of their 
typically treacherous faits accomplis, a modern version of Hitler’s seizure of 
the Rhineland or Stalin’s rape of Czechoslovakia; to prevent a sudden local 
coup engineered in the belief that we should not consider it a worth-while 
pretext for nuclear war—a “spontaneous” rising in Hamburg, for instance, 
by “the oppressed peace-loving democrats” of that city, supported by Com- 
munist “‘barrack-police” from East Germany; to act as a fire-brigade to 
smother the local conflagration before it assumes really dangerous propor- 
tions. 

If they are formidable enough, and are properly organized, armed and 
trained for that purpose, they should not fail in it, and it is in the highest | 
degree unlikely that they will ever be called upon to pass to their secondary 
role. But what if they do fail—what if the local conflagration cannot be 
smothered, if the enemy feels himself committed too deeply to withdraw and 
is tempted to take the risk of going the whole brutal hog in Western Germany 
as he did in Hungary ? It is because of that possibility (however unlikely) that 
our forces on the frontier of freedom must be strong enough to ensure that, 
if the Bear does attack, he has to do so in such massive force as to make it 
unmistakably clear that this is war to the death, and to remove all inhibitions, 
including, it is to be hoped, the fear of suicide. If we are not prepared in the 
very last resort to accept the risk of nuclear suicide to avert the certainty of 
moral and spiritual as well as physical annihilation under the Russian jack- 
boot—then we are lost anyway. 

That situation may change—may indeed already be changing. As the 
loathing of Russia deepens in the satellite states, as the utterly ruthless and 
brutal but coldly calculating gangsters in the Kremlin grow increasingly 
uncertain of their own people, when the West German forces are fully 
organized and trained, then German reunification may become practicable 
on other than Soviet terms and it will be time to consider a policy of dis- 
engagement in Europe, leaving the frontier guard to the Germans. It is even 
now not too soon to be formulating a long-term policy on these lines. For 
the present our concern must be to build up the thirty divisions or their 
equivalent which all are agreed are necessary in present conditions, and it is | 
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mere casuistry for Great Britain to make out that we do anything but dis- 
service to N.A.T.O. by reducing our share. 


Need for Mobile Infantry 


HEN we ask ourselves what kind of army we need for the deterrent, 

fire-brigade rdéle as defined above, one thing is surely clear, namely that 
for this purpose atomic artillery and guided missiles are useless. Some armour 
is needed and the lighter natures of artillery; but the main requirement is 
surely for highly trained, very mobile infantry, plentifully equipped with 
anti-tank weapons. They should have special aptitude for street fighting, 
which calls for a high standard of training and discipline. They should be 
very mobile on their own transport so as to be able to move quickly to the 
scene of potential trouble in time—which may well be the essence of this 
kind of situation; and a small proportion of them should be airborne with 
their own light armour and supporting weapons. 

The question then arises, how well suited is an army of this sort for the 
secondary rdle of meeting aggression if the deterrent fails? That, of course, 
depends on what we expect it to do, and here there is some divergence of 
view—perhaps even confusion of thought. The Army League, for instance, 
in an otherwise excellent report two years ago, said that their first task would 
be “to frustrate enemy land attacks, destroy enemy ground forces and as far 
as possible penetrate enemy territory or vital areas during the period of 
thermo-nuclear bombardment”. Surely this is asking too much? Field Marshal 
Montgomery, in his brilliant sketch at the Royal United Service Institution in 
October 1956 of a possible future war, made the more modest claim that 
the armies must be able to “hold and survive” ; but even he said they must be 
capable of “‘destroying any enemy which managed to get into close contact”. 
That would be very nice, but is it really a realistic picture even in 1966 unless 
conditions change out of all recognition by then? Will it really be true that 
what Montgomery calls the Small Battalions, even if fully equipped with 
short-range missiles, guns and howitzers with small-yield atomic heads, can 
defeat the Large Battalions armed with the same weapons? It is not too 
optimistic to claim that recent events in Eastern Europe have made it clear 
that the Satellites, so far from being a military support to the Red Army, are 
far more likely to be a liability, involving them in serious commitments in 
their line-of-communication and base areas. But it is impossible to convince 
oneself that, if the Kremlin really made up its mind to attempt the seizure of 
Western Europe at all costs, mobilizing all their reserve divisions for the 
purpose, even the full thirty divisions of the S.H.A.P.E. plan could do more 
than fight a delaying action on the three main axes of invasion from the East 
—whatever weapons they have. That is not to say that the Red Army could con- 
tinue to roll forward in the face of the immediate nuclear counter-offensive 
by the strategic bombers and by the tactical air forces under S.H.A.P.E.— 
that would be to overestimate even the Russian.capacity to endure crippling 
loss and operate on the slenderest basis of supply from the rear. But 
the point is, would it make much difference to the battle in Germany, 
whether our thirty divisions were organized and equipped in the main for 
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their primary deterrent rdle or for the secondary fighting réle? Within our 
limited defence resources we cannot do both; the conclusion must surely be 
that it would not, and if that is so then clearly we should have what we need 
for the more likely job and do the best we can with it if we are faced with the 
less likely one. The N.A.T.O. armies—collectively, not individually—must 
have some atomic capacity of their own; it would be asking too much of 
them to conduct even a fighting withdrawal in the face of a greatly superior 
Red Army armed with atomic artillery and missiles, with none of their own; 
but it should be limited. In the main they must rely for atomic support upon 
the tactical air forces operating against hostile movement behind the front— 
which should be equipped with aircraft that do not need vast concrete run- 
ways to enable them to operate at all. They must have armour, which is less 
vulnerable to atomic blast than unprotected soldiers. But even the infantry, 
which are the main requirement in the deterrent réle, will be very far from 
negligible, particularly if they are trained for rapid movement on their feet 
and are not entirely dependent for mobility on the uninterrupted supply of 
fuel from the rear, which will certainly not always be there when it is wanted 


in the conditions we are considering. And they should be supported in the | 


forward zones by a network of anti-tank strong points, manned by a local, 
static German Home Guard of well-trained reservists who know every yard 
of their country, and could be relied upon also to handle the demolition plan. 

The moral as far as the White Paper is concerned is that the army we need 
for the European commitment should consist mainly of conventional soldiers 
armed with traditional weapons, not of specialists with a mass of electronics 
and atomics. Th. administrative and logistic “tail” can and should be much 
smaller and the proportion of fighting units—particularly infantry—higher 
than in an army designed primarily for major war. And while it should have 
a high standard of mechanized and airborne mobility for its primary function, 
the army should at the same time, for its secondary rdle, be organized and 
trained to be as independent as possible of supply from the base of huge 
quantities of fuel and ammunition. 


Whether all this is possible on a basis of voluntary regular service alone 


must be at least a matter of serious doubt. For the Germans, who are first- 
rate conventional soldiers, it should provide a solution of one of their 
problems, in that the practical military requirement need not conflict with 
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national pride in the matter of atomic weapons. If the armies of the West do | 


not retain a sense of proportion in this matter, but bow to the modernities to 
the extent of equipping themselves too much with atomic weapons that they 
may never be able to use, to the prejudice of their indispensable primary réle 
which conventional soldiers alone can perform, they may modernize them- 
selves out of a job—and may indeed leave themselves no alternative in 


emergency but to precipitate the nuclear war which it is our common interest 
to prevent. 


Nature of the Military Revolution 


T= leads us logically to the last of our three questions about the real 
nature of the military revolution through which we are now passing— 
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what would be the pattern of these limited wars which the White Paper 
rightly describes as one of the main tasks of the British armed forces; could 
they be kept limited; and what sort of forces do we need for them? The White 
Paper proposes to base the main elements of the Royal Navy upon a few 
carrier groups for the purpose of “bringing power rapidly to bear in peace- 
time emergencies or limited hostilities”; provides for a Central Reserve with 
the means of rapid mobility, presumably for the same purpose; refers to our 
obligations to protect British interests and meet our treaty commitments in 
the Middle and Far East; and—in relation to the former—mentions bomber 
squadrons “capable of delivering nuclear weapons”. To this last extent it 
confirms the statement in the White Paper of 1956 that “in localized conflicts 
on a scale short of global war . . . the possible use of nuclear weapons cannot 
be excluded”. It is a pity that a clearer lead is not given on this vitally impor- 
tant subject, particularly in view of the other implication in the White Paper 
that the Army is to rely increasingly on nuclear weapons as a substitute 
for man-power; we cannot possibly maintain two armies—one organized, 
equipped and trained for the European commitment, the other for limited 
wars in Asia or Africa. This is not a question that should be left open; it is 
too important. It is the hoariest of military axioms that in any given situation 
one uses that degree of force necessary to achieve the object, and no more; 
so it may perhaps have been considered self-evident that any limited aggres- 
sion against British or Allied interests, wherever it occurs, would be dealt 
with if possible by conventional force and only in the last resort would 
nuclear power be brought into play. But that does not go without saying, 
and a positive statement of policy on those lines would have reassured our 
friends and helped to deter our potential enemies. Moreover, it seems far 
from certain that our forces under the new dispensation—and particularly 
the Army—will be appropriate to give effect to such a policy. 

We must beware of the natural human tendency to base one’s ideas of the 
future upon experience of the recent past. It would be unsafe to assume that 
conditions in Korea (still less in Port Said) would necessarily reproduce 
themselves in another limited war, and in particular that we could again rely 
upon the complete immunity from air attack on our ports, airfields, base 
depots and lines of communication that we enjoyed in that campaign. The 
British and American partners in our Asiatic alliances suffer from a built-in 
handicap, in that to participate at all in these potential theatres of war our 
armies have to be transported oversea, which means they must use ports and 
airfields in the vicinity of the scene of action. Nor are air forces immune to 
this disadvantage. At least for some time to come, aircraft carriers will 
probably have a valuable part to play in the réle ascribed to them in the 
White Paper of mobile air bases for limited war; but we cannot assume that 
they will always in future be able to operate close inshore completely immune 
from air and submarine action or mines, as they did in Korean waters and in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

On the one hand, it should not be taken for granted that every kind of 
modern weapon will necessarily and always be used in every small war, still 
less that any local conflict must inevitably expand into global war. In spite 
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of the man-power superiority of our potential Communist enemies, the great 
distances, the nature of the terrain and the paucity of communications in the 
most likely theatres of limited war would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to deploy vast forces against us. On the other hand, we may be com- 
pelled to offset numerical inferiority by making use of atomic weapons; but, 
while such weapons will always have a charge-weight ratio vastly superior 
to conventional projectiles, one of the most interesting and unexpected 
developments has been not so much the stupendous explosive effect of which 
they are capable as the relatively small scale to which it can be reduced. This 
means that in the last resort immensely formidable striking power can be 
made available on a relatively insignificant gross tonnage of supply through 
ports or airfields. The same, of course, would be true for our enemy; and the 
most likely result would seem to be stalemate, which on balance would suit 
us better than our enemy, since he must be assumed to be the aggressor, 
while our aim would (or should) be limited to halting the aggression and 
restoring the status quo. In effect, aggression would be proved to be un- 
profitable, which is probably about the best that can be hoped for in a future 
limited war and—if it is reasonably clear that such would be the result—is 
the best deterrent to limited aggression. What will determine whether these 
limited wars remain limited is not (within reason) the type of weapons em- 
ployed or the objectives against which they are directed, but whether the 
issue at stake is a matter of life or death—not necessarily directly but ulti- 
mately—to one belligerent or the other; in other words, the aim of the war. 
If the object of the war is limited, then its scope will remain limited. There is 
thus no reason to believe that the use of low-yield atomic weapons against, 
say, airfields or bottlenecks on a line of communication must have the result 
of blowing up a local conflict into thermo-nuclear Armageddon. That would 
be a catastrophe which the enemy would be just as anxious to avoid as we 
should, and probably more so, since it is difficult to imagine any local 
conflict in Asia or Africa in which the issue would be for the Communist 
aggressor, even on the long view, one of national survival—as in certain 
circumstances it might be for us. 

What then is the nature of the forces required to fight this kind of war? 
Here again it emerges that in the Army the primary need is for adequate 
numbers of conventional soldiers organized, equipped and trained in such a 
way as to enable them to operate on a basis, not of astronomic quantities of 
motor-transport, fuel, ammunition and other supplies, but as far as possible 
on one of dispersed supply over beaches and by air. They must be capable of 
moving very quickly to the scene of trouble, and the aircraft that transport 
and supply them must be able to do the job without enormous permanent 
concrete runways. The Army must have air support and cover, not only from 
carrier groups (which must contain the necessary elements for their own 
protection), but by manned bombers operating at long range from widely 
dispersed and protected bases and by tactical air forces that again can operate 
without huge runways—all capable, if necessary, of using low-yield atomic 


weapons. One would hazard a guess that, given this form of air support, a | 


wise commander, offered the alternatives of a highly modernized armoured 
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division with all the latest missiles and atomic artillery, or a division of the 
old North-West Frontier Irregular Militias, would choose the latter. That at 
least is an indication of the kind of organization and training best suited to 
the forces required for support of our obligations under the Baghdad Pact 
and the Manila Treaty, as well as for the protection and internal security of 
our territories and dependencies oversea. It will be observed that the pattern 
follows fairly closely that which has been suggested as the most appropriate 
for the European commitment. 

All this can be summarized by saying that in any military appreciation the 
first essential always is to be clear about the first paragraph—the object; if 
our answers to the three key questions provide the true definition of the 
object for which the British armed forces are required in this second half of 
the twentieth century, then their organization and equipment should be 
decided accordingly. 











ECONOMICS OF OLD AGE 
A STUDY OF NATIONAL PENSIONS 


) is a vivid illustration of the ever-increasing scope of Government (and 
Opposition) that provision for old age and retirement in. the United 
Kingdom is not only, at subsistence level, already a government undertaking 
but is in grave danger, at a higher level, of becoming a political football. 
How has this come about? What is going on abroad? And where do we go 
from here? These are the three main questions to be answered in this article. 


An Historical Retrospect 


N 1906 the Liberal Party was returned to power with a large majority 

and a justified conviction that the premier industrial Power could and 
should do something better for the aged than continue to operate, with very 
little alteration, the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601. Two years after the 
election, in 1908, came the Old Age Pensions Act, providing from 2s. to 55. 
a week on a non-contributory basis from age 70 for everyone who could 
prove need in a means test. In the years that followed, a considerable volume 
of other social insurance legislation went through, but it was 1925 before 
old age pensions were again surveyed. It is interesting, by the way, to notice 
that the three centuries before 1908 saw no social legislation, while the last 
half-century has seen three major pension laws and innumerable other social 
insurance innovations besides. Such were the sweeping effects, following 
the industrial revolution, of universal suffrage for men and “votes for 
women”, To return to 1925 : that year introduced the system of contributory 
pensions of 1os. a week from age 65 with compulsory participation for all 
those employed people whose income in 1925 was less than {160 a year. By 
1942 this income limit had risen to £420. Under the Act of 1925 the cost of 
pensions payable between ages 65 and 7o was divided equally between 
employee and employer, the State temporarily continuing to carry the cost 
of pensions to people over 70, which by now had already been raised to 
ros. a week. The Act envisaged a step-by-step and like-for-like increase in 
employees’ and employers’ contributions, until by 1956 the employee and 
employer would together be paying the full cost of giving the employee a 
1os. a week pension for life from age 65. This happy ending was never 
attained, for by 1946 the basic pension rate had been raised from 1os. to 26s. 
per week, and even at that level had its work cut out to provide the pensioner 
with the same volume of goods and services as 1os. had been able to do in 
1925. There is in the background to all this an incompatibility as dire as any 
that has ever been cited in a divorce court. The unhappy and ill-suited pair 
are, on the one hand, inflation (from war or otherwise) and, on the other, 
coherent and honest financial provision (national or other) for old age pen- 
sions. Moreover there were, in 1946, other weighty matters in the National 
Pensions offing. For four years since 1942 Lord Beveridge’s Report on 
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Social Insurance and Allied Services had been—or so it then seemed to one 
actuarial student—the subject of endless discussion, speculation and expecta- 
tion. There was one very important word in that admirable document—a 
word to which its author had cause to draw attention in the spring of 1957. 
It was “subsistence”. The broad view of this Report regarding pensions was 
that their provision through Government, on a national, universal, com- 
pulsory basis, should be on a subsistence level: a level, that is, below which 
no civilized people could want to see any of its members fall. A level, too, at 
which convincing arguments could be made out for subsidy through taxation 
if necessary. Once such a “subsistence” national pension scheme has been 
going for long enough, and given stable money values, a subsidy should not 
even be needed. Having dealt with the extra burden of providing the full 
subsistence pension for those who, through age when the scheme came in, 
had little or no time to contribute their fair share, the Government could 
quite reasonably thereafter ask employer and employee to split the whole 
cost between them. Above the subsistence level, it is surely right and proper 
that a man should save something for himself and that he should have so 
brought up his family that he can look to them for help should occasional 
need arise. It is in fact a tragedy that attention has been so exclusively focused 
on the financial problems of old age, vital though they are, that we are largely 
confronted now by political programmes drawn up on the assumption that 
all the old need to keep them quiet are “goods and services”. Many is the 
time, one would hazard, when a large number of the aged would gladly 
exchange a subsidized cinema ticket for an evening in friendly company. 
Great care must be taken that our future national plans for old age do not, 
by their apparent lavishness, give the younger generation of sons and 
daughters the idea that the older, retired generation can with a clear con- 
science be left to wallow in their goods and services in splendid solitude. 

Three of the years that passed after the Beveridge Report came out were 
excessively busy in other ways; but by 1946, with the aforementioned increase 
in the scale of benefits under the 1925 Act to be going on with, the new 
Labour Government could get down to preparing legislation that would 
implement the Report. They made a good job of it too, albeit in a faintly 
messianic atmosphere, induced no doubt by the overwhelming nature of 
their electoral victory in 1945. It is perhaps no surprise that the two main 
legislative landmarks in our topic, in 1908 and 1946, both came so soon after 
a “landslide” electoral victory. 

In part these post-war reforms were a tidying-up operation : they tidied up 
the benefits, the contributions and the administration (now all by one new 
Ministry). But they introduced two new fundamentals, each of a “100 per 
cent” nature. National Insurance was now to cover 100 per cent of the 
population and its finance and administration was to be 100 per cent govern- 
ment-operated. As we have seen already, the older provisions for pension 
had covered only a part of the people; and, as has not been mentioned earlier, 
previous social insurance had largely been administered on its sickness 
insurance side by friendly societies and other private enterprise units. We 
see here a point on which we may well hear much in the future. It is one thing 
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for a government to say to its citizens “the needier of you must insure against 
so and so, but at least in some respects you may do so as and where you like 
on the best terms you can get”. This was the position before 1946. The 
position since 1946 has been quite another: the Government has said “you 
must all insure against so and so on our terms, through our hands, and we 
will look after your money till you draw benefit”. One may ask whether any 
government has looked after our money, well, since 1946. 

Since 1946 the framework of National Insurance in general, and its pension 
side in particular, has remained unaltered. While the pound has gone down 
and down, the basic benefits and the contributions have gone up and up. 
The man who received tos. a week in 1925 will now, if he survives, be 
getting 4os., but one doubts if it is doing him any more good. 


Private Pension Schemes 


HE half-century reviewed above has seen great development of pension 

provision apart from national schemes. With governmental encourage- 
ment in the form of income-tax concessions or, more correctly, the allowance 
of equitable rearrangement of the incidence of income tax, occupational 
pension schemes have grown apace. They now cover something like 7} mil- 
lion retired or active employed persons, providing them with a pension or 
the prospect of a pension over and above the subsistence level of the 1946 
Act. Some of these occupational pension schemes are insured with life offices, 
more ate independently invested and administered. In either case, almost 
without exception, these schemes are “fully funded” : that is to say, each of 
them would remain able to meet its commitments (assuming stable money 
values) even if the flow of new members were to cease. There is no implica- 
tion, in the way they are financed, of robbing Peter (the next generation of 
active employees) to pay Paul (the present active generation after they have 
gtown old). These schemes do not have the ultimate guarantee to their 
solvency which is afforded to a national scheme by the Government’s appar- 
ently bottomless purse of the country’s taxable capacity; but, because they 
are fully funded, they are ensuring a level of abstention from present con- 
sumption by their members (and their members’ employers) which should 
prove adequate to provide the promised pensions if their funds are mean- 
while invested so as to finance productive capital equipment or so as to 
release other moneys for this purpose. By and large, they are so invested, 
although they too are continuously threatened by inflation with the impair- 
ment of their ability to achieve fully the purpose for which they were set up, 
that is, to provide a given standard of living to their present members after 
these have reached retiring age. But more of that problem later. 

The Finance Act, 1956, widened the scope of private pension arrangements. 
Before that the income-tax provisions previously mentioned benefited only 
those who were employed persons and whose employers decided to inaugurate 
a pension scheme. The new Act has extended fiscal encouragement to pension 
provision by the self-employed and by employed persons whose employer 
does not run a pension scheme: such employees would still, though, be at a 
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disadvantage compared with the man whose employer helps him through a 
pension scheme to meet the cost of providing for retirement. 


The World Scene 


T might be interesting at this point to make a brief survey of and com- 

parison with the position in some foreign countries regarding provision on 
a national scale, through governmental action, for pensions in old age. It is 
not easy to gain a clear bird’s-eye view of the many different schemes in force 
all over the world, but suffice it to say that national pension schemes are in 
force in one form or another in fifty countries as far separated geographically, 
culturally and economically as Sweden and Guatemala. Not surprisingly their 
continental distribution varies from universality in Europe to comparative 
rarity in Asia. One illustration of the difference in the financial burden 
involved is perhaps afforded by the fact that the average man of 65 in Holland 
can expect a further 14 years of life against a little under 12 in England and 
Wales and something between 8 and 9 in India. 

Predominantly, it would seem that national pension plans oversea, as in 
the United Kingdom, aim only at the subsistence level. Many, within this 
limitation, link the pension benefit to wages: illustrations of this are the 
national plans in Italy and the United States, though neither has the com- 
prehensive coverage among the population of the British plan. Others, like 
the British plan, provide a flat benefit for all. The most revolutionary national 
plan as yet actually in force is that of Western Germany, though it is reported 
that a national referendum regarding a similar plan is to take piace this 
autumn in Sweden. The distinctive feature here is not only that the amount 
of the pension is, in contrast with the British “flat” pension, linked with 
wages (as applies on the subsistence level in the Italian and American plans) 
but also that the German system affords pensions which are much higher and 
which carry a built-in adjustment, to be made at the time of retirement and 
reviewed at frequent intervals thereafter. This is intended to keep the pension 
(when awarded and afterwards) in line with the wage rates appropriate to the 
pensioner under consideration. Thus, to simplify, if the plumbers’ union 
obtains a 10 per cent wage increase all plumbers on the point of retiring are 
awarded 10 per cent more pension than would otherwise have been the case; 
all those under the retiring age can look forward to a pension of 110 marks 
in place of each 100 marks they expected the day before the wage award; and 
all retired plumbers have a 10 per cent pension increment. Bearing in mind 
that all benefits rise 10 per cent, even though some beneficiaries ceased con- 
tributing long since, it would seem that in the long run the cost to the 
working population must rise more than 1o per cent. 

Different countries have fairly widely varying conditions governing their 
national pension plans, apart from the wide differences in levels of benefit 
and allocation of cost. They appear to be fairly equally divided into three 
schools of thought about retirement conditions. The first, which includes 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and Spain, requires almost outright retire- 
ment from work before the national pension can be drawn. A second group, 
in which are found Australia and New Zealand, the Scandinavian countries, 
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Italy and the United States, allows considerably more than nominal earnings 
alongside a national pension in course of payment. France, Russia, Holland and 
Switzerland form with others a third group which places no bar on full-time 
employment side by side with the payment of national pension. 

The various foreign national pension schemes show considerable diver- 
gence also in the minimum age at which a pension may begin. In New 
Zealand this is 60 for men and the same for women; in Canada and Norway 
it is 70 for both sexes. One or two tropical countries place the dividing line 
between assumed fitness for work and assumed need of retirement as low as 
55 for men and 50 for women. By reason of the varying scales of benefits and 
contributions, the differing retirement ages and conditions, and the different 
ways in which the age distribution of various national populations is moving, 
there must clearly be wide divergences in the estimated future financial 
impact on the national economy from country to country of national pension 
provision. To take two examples, the U.K. National Pension under the Act 
of 1946 was expected in 1954 to cost £351 million in the ensuing year but 
£665 million per annum 25 years later, with the result that U.K. National 
Insurance as a whole would in that quarter-century move from a rough 
financial balance of income and expenditure to a yearly deficiency of £360 
million. In contrast, the West German scheme (before its recent revolution 
mentioned above) did not look like causing the Government to dip into the 
taxpayers’ pocket at all before 1980. 

Private pension schemes are less common abroad than national schemes, 
though well known in the United States and Canada, Switzerland, Western 
Germany and Scandinavia. It is interesting to note that in many cases in 
these countries the private scheme has a retiring age greater than applies 
under that country’s national scheme. 


Prospects in the United Kingdom 


N the United Kingdom, then, we have a National Pension scheme as com- 

prehensive as any and on the same (subsistence) level as most. Beside it 
we have a range of privately sponsored occupational schemes, which tend 
largely, however, to cover the clerical and administrative workers in com- 
merce, local government and industry, rather than the manual workers. We 
also have, in the 1956 Finance Act, fiscal encouragement to the self-employed 
and the non-pensionable employed to make their own pension provision. 
We are faced with greater demographic problems than many other countries : 
that is to say, the proportion of the population over the ages that mark the 
existing boundary between active employment and pension entitlement is 
steadily increasing. Whereas there are at present five workers for each pen- 
sioner, trustworthy estimates show that 25 years hence there will be only 
three. The trend will slow down and something of the order of 3 to 1 is 
likely to apply for a long period from 1980. The question that is likely to be 
receiving great attention in the next few years is “do we go further than the 
Act of 1946?” The Labour Party think we should and they have recently 
propounded a scheme akin to the West German one sketched above. The 
Conservative Party are reported to be giving the whole question serious 
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thought. It would take a brave man to hazard a guess what kind of fledgeling 
will ultimately be hatched from one of these rival nests, but it is very impor- 
tant that it should not be a cuckoo. One or two reflections on the basic 
principles might not come amiss. 

In considering the whole question of provision for old age an excellent 
starting-point is to define old age. At present the National Insurance Act, 
1946, carrying on where its forerunners left off, places the dividing line at 
age 65 for a man and 60 for a woman. For men there has been no change 
since 1925; for women the age was reduced to 60 from 65 in 1940. It surely 
makes no sense, when faced with an aging but, age for age, healthier popula- 
tion, to preserve in moribund rigidity the age at which people are deemed 
to be no longer fit to work. Roughly speaking, at present the ratio of the 
working population under 65 (men) and 60 (women) to the population over 
those ages is 5 to 1. If the dividing line between these categories were raised 
only to 67 for men and 62 for women (Sweden uses 67 for men and women) 
then we should cut down our pensioners and increase our producers so as to 
change our present 5 to 1 ratio to 6 to 1, thus alleviating by 17 per cent the 
burden on each producer of supporting his share of the pensioners. It is of 
course true that in practice, already, many people do stay ona year or two at 
work after the retiring ages, but they receive an enhanced pension on ultimate 
retirement. The plea here is that 67 and 62 (rather than 65 and 60) should be 
regarded as the normal age to retire and attract the normal basic pension. 

There is, then, scope for disagreement over what constitutes, or should for 
the purposes of a National Pension officially constitute, old age. Passing on, 
assuming an agreed definition, the whole question of the level of benefit to 
be afforded by any National Scheme reduces to establishing how much the 
active section is prepared to forgo in favour of the retired. More specifically, 
the questions are “when we are retired how much will the then working 
population (now our children and nephews and nieces) be prepared to 
spare us? If we now vote ourselves larger benefits in prospect than our 
parents at present enjoy (a) will our children be content to take less out of the 
national purse than we are now taking? or (b) will they be prepared to work 
harder than we work so as to create the extra benefits we are now voting 
ourselves in prospect? or (¢) are we prepared to save and fruitfully invest in 
capital goods a larger fraction of our wealth henceforth than hitherto in 
order that our children can create the extra benefits we are now voting our- 
selves in prospect, without being obliged to work harder then than we work 
now?” Despite the desirability that comparatively small private schemes 
should be fully funded (as already explained), such a desirable state is imprac- 
ticable of attainment to a national scheme and no amount of financial juggling 
can disguise the fact that the questions above are the essential ones to consider 
when discussing the level of benefits which a nation can or should afford. 

The Labour Party’s main concern in preparing their recent sketch of a 
new scheme of “National Superannuation” appears to be that two-thirds of 
the active population of the United Kingdom have no prospective provision 
for retirement except their “subsistence” pension under the Act of 1946. 
The argument is that this lack should be remedied as to 20 per cent by the 
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Exchequer, and that they themselves and their employers should be com- 
pelled to meet the remaining 80 per cent of the cost of such provision, to be 

made through a National Superannuation Fund. Although this new plan 

would not be fully funded, as the actuary knows the term, its Fund would 

grow to a mammoth size. In order to help meet the indeterminable liability 
represented by the built-in anti-inflation adjustment, on the West German 

model, there is to be power for the Fund, in the hands of a body of Trustees, 

to be invested in any kind of Stock Exchange security, including equity 
shares. Here indeed we see a vo/fe face: equity shareholders, far from being 
the nigger in the national woodpile, are now to be sensible folk whose 
example is to be followed by the Trustees of a National Superannuation 
Fund. The only snag, and this would go for West Germany too if they weren’t 
such hard workers, is that if the whole nation has pensions protected against 
inflation by the same means, but inflation continues notwithstanding, some- 
thing has got to go. That something as likely as not would turn out to be the 
pound sterling. However, the Labour Party in their pamphlet assume in effect 
that inflation, to that dire extent anyway, will not continue. They assume that 
a sufficient number of the three conditions implied in (a), (b) and (¢) above will 
be fulfilled. They have fixed realistically the problem of the already middle- 
aged by providing that the full scale of “half pay on retirement” (more or 
less) would only gradually be approached during the first 50 years of the 
plan. Only those born 15 years or less before the plan went into force would 
be able to expect its full benefits. On this point they have faced facts; on the 
merits of investment in private enterprise they have done the same, though 
here one wonders about sneaking ambitions to nationalize by the back door, 
and one is certainly appalled at the effect upon the investment market, as a 
market, of a Fund that may well grow to £8,000 million. It is on the assump- 
tion that people are prepared to afford such a plan that one can have least 
confidence. The Labour Party’s view has usually been that there is too much 
money and man-power taken up in the United Kingdom in the selling and 
administration of life assurance (which includes pension policies). Yet two- 
thirds of the working population have no pension provision apart from the 
Act of 1946, either because their employers were unwilling—and believed 
themselves unable without increasing their prices—to consider a pension 
scheme or even because the employees have turned down a pension scheme, 
which management was willing to help buy, on the grounds that they could 
not or would not afford the contributions required from them. This suggests 
that, if ordered to contribute any more to old-age benefits than the basic 
flat contribution under the Act of 1946, large parts of the two-thirds on both 
sides of industry will refuse to do so—in real terms at any rate. They will pay 
the higher pension contribution if an Act of Parliament says they must, but 
are likely to insist on higher wages, if employees, and higher prices, if 
employers, so as to meet the extra expense. Then the employees will demand 
higher wages still, in order to pay the employers’ National-Superannuation- 
prompted higher prices. At the end of all this, consumption will be just 
where it was in the first place, but a huge volume of pension promises, 
requiring for their real fulfilment current abstention, will have been created. 
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Is it not better economics to leave it to the individual employer to weigh 
up for himself the effect on his profits of inaugurating a pension scheme while 
keeping his prices competitive even with those of his rivals who have none, 
against the gradually increasing difficulty of remaining fully staffed without 
the attraction of a pension scheme? He will then buy a pension scheme as 
soon as he feels he is running his business efficiently enough to pay for it 
without over-infringement of his profit margins or his price competitiveness. 
Then, provided he can persuade his employees to meet their fair share out 
of their own money (and not out of his, with higher wages), another pension 
scheme, funded in real terms, will have been created. And let the more left- 
ward not forget that in all this, even though it be more gradual than the 
Labour Party proposal, the dice are loaded against the employer. Sales com- 
petition is still very real: while under the benign gaze of the sacred cow of 
this age, over-full employment, labour would appear to have management— 
to descend to slang—“over a barrel”. 

There is another aspect of national pension provision which has prompted 
the Labour Party’s proposals. They fear that existing private pension schemes 
inhibit labour mobility because of the administrative difficulty involved in 
transferring accrued pension rights—perhaps several times in one man’s 
working life—upon a change in employment. Without such transfer a several- 
job man will end his working life with an untidy series of partial pensions 
from the various company pension schemes to which he has belonged. Both 
the administrative difficulties and the untidiness can be quite simply avoided 
(this is not an original suggestion by the writer) by a provision that on 
leaving any private pension scheme the employee must be awarded his 
accrued pension rights, in the form of a pension policy with an insurance 
company of his own choosing and subject to safeguards against taxation 
abuse similar to those imposed upon the self-employed by the Finance Act, 
1956. Such a system would mean that on reaching retiring age a several-job 
man will have a series of policies, each with the insurance company of his 
own choosing—and therefore probably all with the same company. No 
untidiness, no administrative difficulties and certainly no grounds here for 
National Superannuation. 

The latter must stand or fall under consideration merely as a means of 
forcing people to do what many of them have never done voluntarily—to 
forgo an appropriate proportion of current consumption so that they or 
their employees may enjoy better things in retirement than a subsistence 
pension and their children’s care can provide. The chances of making an 
entire nation provident by Act of Parliament are remote: yet without this 
achievement a National Superannuation Fund of the West German or Labour 
Party type could go astray far enough, and would be large enough, to wreck 
the economy. If a private superannuation fund is forced sufficiently far into 
difficulty by inflation the time must come when the employer will decline to 
subsidize it any further. A National Superannuation Fund in the same trouble 
can be supported by Government and printing press for far longer, long 
enough in fact for utter disaster to ensue. 











MERDEKA 


MALAYA BECOMES THE TENTH DOMINION 


HE Malay word for freedom is merdeka. ‘The Federation of Malaya 

achieved merdeka on August 31, when it became completely independent. 
It wishes to remain within the Commonwealth, and will become the tenth 
Dominion. 

The biggest problem of the new nation will be to maintain the harmony 
and goodwill between the different races that have prevailed up to now 
under British administration. Of the total population of 6} million, nearly 
half are Malays and nearly two-fifths Chinese; the others are mostly Indians. 

The Malays regard the Federation as their country. Each of the nine States 
has a Malay Ruler. The British came into the picture, legally, by treaties made 
with the various Rulers, and the subjects of the Rulers were not British 
citizens but British protected persons. The two Settlements of Penang and 
Malacca, however, each of which is now to become a State under a Governor, 
had no Rulers, and their residents, mainly Chinese, were British subjects. 

The great majority of Malays live in the rural areas. They are the sons of 
the soil, earning their living as small farmers, growing rice or rubber or 
other crops, or as fishermen. They are a happy, friendly, childlike people 
who have endeared themselves to successive generations of British adminis- 
trators. But they are much less enterprising and hardworking than the 
Chinese, and their average incomes ate much lower. The Federal and State 
civil services are staffed to a considerable extent by Malays; one of the 
immediate problems is that Malays of first-class administrative ability are 
too few to fill most of the key posts, especially as there will now be twelve 
embassies or legations to be set up oversea. But very few Malays are in 
industry and trade or in the professions, and the rubber and oil-palm estates 
and the tin-mines are owned mainly by Europeans and Chinese, not by Malays. 

Many of the Chinese, Indians and others who came to Malaya in the past 
did not intend to settle there. They came to make money—average incomes 
including wages are three to four times as high as in most Asian countries— 
and then to return to their homeland. Even today, relatively large sums are 
regularly remitted by Chinese and Indians to their families in China or India. 
But the position has changed. The majority of Chinese, Indians and others 
are settled in Malaya; their wives have joined them and they have made 
Malaya their permanent home. Their children, born in Malaya, form a large 
part of the non-Malay population. Clearly these people must be fitted into 
the political structure of the new nation. 

The new Constitution recognizes the special position of the Malays and 
of the Rulers. At the same time, it provides for a strong central government, 
and gives citizenship rights to non-Malays who have lived for a number of 

years in the country and are willing to give it their sole and undivided 
allegiance. The Reid Commission made detailed recommendations for the new 
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Constitution, which have been accepted with certain modifications. In their 
final form the various compromises, which have been welcomed and praised 
by nearly all sections of the community, reflect the views of the Alliance. 

The Alliance is a political party, which unites three communal political 
organizations : the United Malay National Organization, the Malayan Chinese 
Association and the Malayan Indian Congress. Before July 1955 the Federal 
Legislative Council consisted of members nominated by various bodies or 
by the High Commissioner. In July 1955 the first elections were held. The 
Alliance swept the country, winning fifty-one of the fifty-two seats for 
elected members. (There are also thirty-two appointed members, who will 
disappear when new elections are held under the new Constitution.) Tengku 
Abdul Rahman Putra, the President of U.M.N.O. and leader of the Alliance, 
became the Chief Minister of the new Government. The Alliance will remain 
in power until 1960, since the electoral rolls for a new general election will 
not be completed before about the end of 1959. 

The Alliance is a remarkable phenomenon. One might have expected the 
three communal parties to fight one another at the polls, with U.M.N.O. 
gaining a majority of the seats and the other two forming the bulk of the 
opposition. In that event, the many controversial provisions of the new 
Constitution would have been debated with some bitterness in the Legislative 
Council. In fact, the various compromises have been reached largely in 
private, within the councils of the Alliance; and they reflect great credit on 
the wisdom and tolerance of all concerned. 

The Constitution sets out a number of fundamental liberties, which ensure 
personal freedom under the Rule of Law.* The sole official language is to be 
Malay, but English also may be used for ten years. The religion is to be Islam; 
but the Federation will be a secular State with freedom for other religions. 

The Malays retain their privileges. Certain lands are reserved for them, 
mainly rice-land and other land around their villages which it is feared that 
they would lose if they were allowed to part with it in order to raise ready 
cash for such purposes as wedding feasts. Quotas may be reserved for Malays 
in the public services, in the issuing of permits or licences for the operation 
of any trade or business, or in the award of scholarships and bursaries. But 
these privileges are accompanied by safeguards for other races. 

The position and prestige of the Rulers is safeguarded, and one of them, 
each five years, will become the Head of State. He will carry out the cere- 
monial and other duties of a constitutional monarch and will symbolize the 
unity of the country. But the Rulers will have only limited powers, although 
no doubt they will continue to be revered by Muslims as their religious chiefs. 
There will be an elected legislative assembly in each State and the Head of 
State for the Federation and the Ruler in each State must act on the advice 
of their Ministers. 

The States retain their powers in matters concerning Mohammedan law 
and Malay custom, land, agriculture and forestry, and local government. But 
they will be financed largely by grants from the central government; and 


* The final version, however, has been criticized as providing inadequate safeguards 
against arbitrary decisions by the Government. 
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on various subjects, notably the use of land, they will conform to the policies 
considered to be in the national interest. 

The citizenship provisions are generous to the Chinese and other non- 
Malays. All born in the Federation on or after Merdeka Day will be Federal 
citizens. Anyone over 18 who was born in the Federation and who has lived 
in the Federation for five of the seven years immediately preceding his 
application can be registered as a citizen; if he applies within the next twelve 
months he need not be able to speak Malay. Anyone over 18 who was in the 
Federation on Merdeka Day, and had lived there for eight of the preceding 
twelve years, can be registered as a citizen. To be accepted as a citizen, a 
person must intend to live permanently in the Federation and (unless aged 
45 or over) must have an elementary knowledge of Malay; above all, he 
must “absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all loyalty to any country 
or State outside the Federation”. 

Those residents who are at present citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, they (or their parents) having been born in Penang or Malacca, 
may remain so. 

All citizens of the Federation will automatically become Commonwealth 
citizens also. By Chinese law the Chinese will always remain Chinese. 
But from the standpoint of the Federation every citizen must give the 
Federation his sole and undivided allegiance, or he can be deprived of his 
citizenship. 

Whether racial harmony will be maintained will depend largely on how 
far the economic position of the Malays can be improved without imposing 
restrictions on other races so severe that they create resentment and weaken 
the economy of the country. What will happen to the Alliance remains to be 
seen. Hitherto its three member organizations have been united by their 
common desire to get rid of colonialism and achieve merdeka. Now they will 
have to think out positive policies, and it is possible that strong differences 
of opinion may emerge, although not necessarily on communal lines. 


Communism 


N September 1945 the local Communists hoped to gain control of the 

country, including Singapore, and to declare a Communist Republic. 
They were forestalled by the arrival of the British Military Administration. 
In June 1948 they sent several thousand armed terrorists into the jungle, 
where they began a campaign of violence and murder. A state of emergency 
was proclaimed, with special police powers and restrictions on the movement 
of people and of foodstuffs (in an attempt to starve out the terrorists), which 
has continued to the present time. 

Nearly all the terrorists are Chinese, but there is no evidence that they have 
ever received arms or other material support from Communist China. Behind 
them are some tens of thousands of members or supporters of the Com- 
munist Party. But Communism makes little appeal to the mass of the people. 
The Federation is a country of smallholders and small family businesses; and 
wage-earnets on the estates and in the factories earn more, on the average, 
than those working on their own account. 
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Nevertheless a number of the Chinese, although interested only in making 
a living and not in politics, were at first reluctant to co-operate actively with 
the Government in its fight against the terrorists, and were coerced by the 
latter into giving them contributions of money and food. This was countered 
by the Government by propaganda and by a large-scale movement of popula- 
tion. Over half a million squatters, mainly Chinese, have been moved from 
their isolated holdings, where they were subject to terrorist pressure, into 
new villages. Here they are more secure, and better provided with social 
services, but they have less land than before to rear pigs and grow vegetables. 

The terrorists have been fought by British and other Commonwealth 
forces, local special police and home guards. Growing numbers of civilians 
have been induced to give up their fence-sitting attitude and assist the 
authorities. The terrorists have for some time been steadily losing ground. 
They are now little more than a nuisance, although the cost of the campaign 
against them remains high. Their numbers have been reduced by deaths and 
surrenders to about 2,000, most of whom have been driven into the deep 
jungle where they are miserable and harried. It has been possible to free 
large areas from emergency restrictions such as curfews. 

At the close of 1955 a meeting was arranged at the request of Chin Peng, 
the terrorist leader, between himself and the Chief Minister of the Federation. 
Chin Peng demanded recognition for the Malayan Communist Party and 
wanted those terrorists who laid down their arms to go free without detention 
or investigation. These demands were rejected outright; and Chin Peng 
declared that he would fight to the last man rather than accept the amnesty 
terms that had been offered by the Tengku. 

Whether he will in fact fight on after merdeka remains to be seen. The grant 
of independence has made nonsense of his claim to be the leader of an army 
of liberation fighting to free the country from colonial rule. 

In any event, it is very probable that the Communists will now rely more 
on infiltration, seeking to obtain key positions in trade unions and other 
organizations. They may find some half-hearted support among Chinese who 
ate impressed with the growing power of China and want to play safe, just 
in case China one day occupies Malaya, as Japan did during the war. But 
the Alliance, including the Malayan Chinese Association, is firmly anti- 
Communist. It certainly will not give recognition to the Malayan Communist 
Party; nor will it establish any close diplomatic or consular relations with 
either Communist China or Formosa. The Communists may succeed in 
fomenting some labour unrest; but there is little danger that they will be able 
to get control of the machinery of government. 


Relations with Britain 
HE dominant mood, as in most newly-independent countries, is a rather 
narrow nationalism. 
Citizens of the Federation will be Commonwealth citizens also. If they go 
to Britain, they will there be treated as British citizens. But the converse does 
not apply, unless the Federal Parliament decides to change the present posi- 


tion. After merdeka, British citizens residing in the Federation will be virtually 
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aliens, unless they have the qualifications required to become citizens of the 
Federation, and renounce their allegiance to Britain. Similarly with citizens 
of other countries. Some years ago Pundit Nehru accepted this situation and 
advised Indians who intended to make Malaya their permanent home to give 
up their Indian citizenship and become Malayans. 

There will be no Governor General, representing the Queen, as in Canada 
and Australia. The Paramount Ruler, for the current five-year period, will be 
the Head of State, and the U.K. High Commissioner will be on the same 
footing as an Ambassador of any other country. 

So far as possible, government posts, university places and any mono- 
polistic privileges in the field of industry and trade will be reserved for 
Malayans. However, the need to attract foreign capital is well appreciated, 
and this may prevent the Government from imposing restrictions (such as 
a requirement that a high proportion of the senior posts in a foreign-owned 
firm operating in the Federation must be filled by local people) which would 
be likely to deter foreign capital from coming. On the other hand, there 
would probably be no hesitation in imposing or increasing import duties on 
British (or other) goods in order to foster local industries. 

Nevertheless the general feeling towards Britain is friendly. The Federation 
will join the Commonwealth and intends to remain a member of the sterling 
area and to conform to its general rules. It will continue to seek the opinion 
of the Privy Council as a final court of appeal. It looks to Britain to assist 
in its defence and economic development. Whether it will actually join 
S.E.A.T.O. is not yet decided. If it does, this will be valuable mainly as a 
gesture, for its armed forces are relatively small and will almost certainly be 
reserved for the defence of its own territory. 

The treatment of expatriate government officers, mostly British, has been 
absurdly generous, both in the Federation and in Singapore. The sensible 
course would have been to hold to their contracts those officers whom they 
wished to retain, possibly setting up an independent Pensions Fund to 
guarantee them their pensions, in sterling; and to dismiss, on abolition terms, 
those they wanted to get rid of. Instead, all were given ‘compensation’ vary- 
ing from £4,000 to £12,000, more than most of them could possibly have 
saved throughout their lives. Then a number of them were asked to stay on 
(adding to their pensions). The Governments were quite hurt when a con- 
siderable proportion refused to stay on, preferring to take their compensation 
and start life afresh somewhere else. The consequence is that there is now a 
scarcity, especially of technical officers such as engineers and architects, in 
posts for which properly trained Malayans are not yet available, which is 
slowing down the pace of economic and social development. 

Most of the foreign capital in the Federation is British. Most of the larger 
rubber estates, the oil-palm estates, and the tin-mines using dredges, and 
some large-scale industrial establishments, are British. Last year the net 
inflow of long-term foreign capital, consisting largely of the ploughing-back 
of undistributed profits by foreign companies operating in the Federation, 
approached {10 million. The Federation wishes to attract more foreign 
investment. It places no restrictions, except the usual Commonwealth safe- 
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guards against excessive remittances to the dollar area, on the remittance home 
of profits or capital; and there is no discriminatory taxation of foreign firms. 

The possibility that some foreign-owned rubber estates, for example, may 
be sold in small portions to local people is not welcomed, for it is realized 
that at present they pay higher wages and provide more housing, medical and 
other services for their workers than would be possible if they were cut up. 

It is regretted that the Colonial Development Corporation is prohibited 
from making further investments in Malaya, and it is hoped that some alterna- 
tive means will be found by the British Government to assist in providing 
the Federation with capital and technical knowledge. 


Economic Prospects 


HE Federation has about the same area as England, just over 50,000 

square miles, but 80 per cent of it is jungle, mountain and swamp. On 
the whole, the soils are poor. It has tin, iron ore, bauxite and other minerals, 
but no oil and only a little coal of poor quality; it plans to develop hydro- 
electric power, but this will not be cheap. 

It is very fortunate, therefore, that the hot and humid climate is especially 
favourable to rubber. Most of the cultivated land is under rubber, which 
accounis for well over half the total exports and gives direct employment, 
as small-holders or estate workers, to nearly a quarter of the working 
population. 

For some years the price of first-quality rubber has been over 2s. a lb. The 
price of synthetic rubber, which is a close substitute, is about 15. 9d. a lb. 
Sooner or later the price of natural rubber is likely to fall to that level, or 
lower. A growing proportion of Federation rubber is high-yielding, giving 
about three times the yield per tree of the older rubber; for some years the 
Federation Government has been imposing compulsory levies to promote 
replanting with high-yielding material. Hence the output of natural rubber 
will show a marked upward trend as time goes on; meanwhile, the output 
of synthetic rubber also is expanding fast. But the world demand also is 
expanding, and, if there is no major recession in the United States or else- 
where, will continue to do so. The long-run outlook is therefore a larger 
and growing output, all of which can be sold at a lower price; despite the 
lower price, incomes from natural rubber should be higher owing to the 
much higher yields. 

The outlook for other Federation exports, such as palm oil, pineapples, 
tin and iron ore is also good. Other crops, such as cocoa and sisal, are being 
encouraged. 

It is largely owing to specialization on a few highly profitable exports that 
the Federation has achieved an average national income per head of over 
£100 a year, representing levels of economic and social well-being beyond 
the wildest dreams of Indian and other Asian planners. 

There is a risk that the new nation may throw away some of these advan- 
tages by aiming at greater self-sufficiency. Confronted by the need to find 
employment opportunities for a population growing at the rate of over 
3 per cent a year it may, for example, open up new and less suitable land for 
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growing more of the rice which it consumes; this would involve consider- 
able capital expenditure and even so would be likely to lead to a demand from 
its rice-growers for a guaranteed price well above the price at which rice 
could be imported from Burma and Siam. 

Again, like most new nations, it is seeking to promote local industries and 
is setting up a Tariff Commission to consider new and increased import 
duties. The International Bank Mission gave ita warning in 1955. “Protective 
measures which merely excluded cheaper foreign products and forced 
Malayan purchasers to buy more costly home manufactures would result in 
an absorption of capital and resources that might better be employed in other 
lines. They would also tend to depress standards of living, directly by 
increasing living costs, and indirectly by forcing up working costs to the 
disadvantage of export industries and trading activities.” But the warning 
may well go unheeded. 

The pessimists point to the sad spectacle of Indonesia and fear that the 
Federation may slide down the same slope. This, however, is not likely. In 
the first place the Federation does not suffer from the xenophobia of 
Indonesia. Its relations with the British, unlike those of Indonesia with the 
Dutch, remain friendly; it welcomes foreign capital and will give it fair 
treatment; it welcomes also technical assistance, for example from Australia 
and other countries under the Colombo Plan; it has accepted Japanese 
engineers in some of its iron-mines and may bring itseif to accept Japanese 
technical help, which could be very valuable, in such industries as rice- 
growing and fishing. In the second place, most of the large-scale agriculture, 
industry and trade is under the relatively competent management of Chinese 
or British and other European firms. In the third place, its civil service is 
comparatively efficient and its efficiency will be maintained by an indepen- 
dent Public Services Commission; and the country will follow the Rule of 
Law. In the fourth place, excessive deficit finance is unlikely for some time 
to come. The Development Plan is realistic, concentrating on improving 
agriculture, transport and power supplies; even so, owing to the general 
shortage of construction capacity and the temporary shortage of technicians 
such as engineers, it is likely to go ahead less rapidly than planned and there- 
fore not to make unduly heavy demands on sources of finance. 

On the whole, therefore, the prospects are moderately bright. Much will 
depend, however, on the extent to which the public services can be kept free 
from the cancer of corruption. Wise leadership will be needed when it 
becomes clear that, owing to the growth of population, no spectacular 
improvements in standards of living can be expected from merdeka; for 
example, there may be a series of strikes demanding excessive increases in 
pay, or Communists and others may try to start an anti-foreigner agitation. 
The present Government, however, seems capable of steering the new 
country safely through such troubles, should they arise. 


Singapore 
INGAPORE is a small island of 220 square miles with a population of 
14 million, nearly 80 per cent Chinese. It is primarily a great port and 
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distribution centre; it also receives an inflow of some {£30 million a year from 
U.K. expenditure on the naval and other bases. 

Singapore too will achieve merdeka in a year or two, but only a limited 
merdeka. \t will have full self-government and virtual control over its external 
economic affairs, but not over its foreign relations. By an ingenious com- 
promise, its Internal Security Council will consist of seven: three from 
Singapore, three from the United Kingdom, and one from the Federation. 

The Federation and Singapore are linked together by ties so numerous 
and so close that their destiny must surely be, sooner or later, to form one 
united nation. Their peoples are related to one another not only by race but 
also by blood; many families in one territory have relatives in the other. 
Their history, their cultural heritage, their outlook on world affairs, is the 
same; they speak the same languages, read the same papers, see the same 
films, listen to the same radio programmes. Geographically, the most 
southerly parts of Johore embrace the island of Singapore, and only three- 
quarters of a mile of water divides it from the mainland. 

Every day there is a large movement of people and goods, in both direc- 
tions, across the Causeway, and two-fifths of the exports and imports of the 
Federation go through the port of Singapore. 

The Alliance, however, has firmly set its face, for the time being, against 
any kind of merger. It fears that the.inclusion of a further million Chinese 
would upset its delicate compromises between different racial interests, and 
it is afraid of the left-wing Peoples’ Action Party, which may come into 
power at the next elections. In fact, the first difficulty could be surmounted, 
for example, by limiting the number of Singapore seats in the lower House 
and giving Singapore a large measure of local self-government; and the 
second fear is probably unfounded: the leader of the P.A.P. took a strong 
anti-Communist line at a recent by-election. 

If there were a merger, the Federation would gain financially, for Singapore 
is considerably richer, and the yields of taxes there are much higher per head. 

In the past the two territories have followed common policies in the 
economic field. This may not continue. 

Despite the Watson-Caine Report, which strongly advocated a joint central 
bank and the retention of the present common currency, there are signs that 
the Federation wishes to have its own central bank and its own currency, 
and also to go it alone in such matters as income-tax legislation. Should this 
happen, it will be a pity. New and artificial barriers will be created and 
unnecessary risks and burdens imposed on industry and trade on both sides 
of the Causeway. 

Never, said the Tengku recently, has the transition of a dependent territory 
to independence been so rapid and so smooth. The Constitution provides 
for liberty, democracy and racial harmony. It is to be hoped that merdeka 
will not be marred by excessive economic nationalism. 











CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE SENATE 
AN OLD ISSUE APPROACHING DECISION 


HE year 1957 will surely be known to American historians as that 

moment in the social-political progress of the United States when four 
factors combined to carry what is known as “civil rights” legislation—at 
long last—through the Congress. 

The four factors are easily apparent: an awakened public awareness con- 
cerning the widespread denial of the voting franchise to Negroes in the 
Deep South; the slow impact of the Supreme Court’s historic desegregation 
decision of 1954; the stratagems of Republican Party politics seeking to 
embarrass the Democratic opposition ; and finally, the gradual improvement 
in Negro education and living standards and consequently in economic 
influence in American communities. 

“Civil rights” legislation, to any citizen of the United States, calls to mind 
the time-worn efforts to enact in Congress measures which would back up, 
with provisions for federal prosecution and enforcement, the dormant pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution, 
which guarantee the equal privileges and immunities of all citizens, regardless 
of race or color, including the right to vote. 

Almost since the end of the Reconstruction Period following the Civil 
War of 1861-65;—or as it is termed in the South, the “War Between the 
States”—Bills to enforce the Amendments’ guarantees have been launched 
in Congress. Invariably they have passed the House of Representatives. 
Invariably they have expired in the Senate because a Southern minority of 
embattled Senators has been able, through the right of Senatorial unlimited 
debate or “filibuster”, to talk the legislation to death. 

But the ferment in national thinking occasioned by the Supreme Court’s 
bold decision three years ago, pronouncing enforced segregation of the races 
in the public (government-financed) schools to be unconstitutional, has 
brought the whole question of Negro rights to the fore in public discussion. 
Particularly has it focussed attention on the issue of voting rights. A great 
many Americans, North and South, would go extremely slowly in the 
matter of forcible desegregation of the schools where local public opinion 
is unready for it. But the fact that Negroes in a number of States of the Deep 
South are denied, on one pretext or another, the right to vote, sits uneasily 
on the consciences of many Southerners as well as most Northerners. 

Under the American federal system, the Constitution does not guarantee 
universal adult suffrage. Voting qualifications, for both federal and State 
elections, are fixed by the several States. While no State actually forbids the 
franchise outright, a number of Southern States have set up voting tests, 
such as proof of literacy or ability to interpret some clause of the Constitu- 
tion. These tests are perfectly legal so long as they are not applied unequally 
to black and white. 
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But it is a notorious fact that in some Deep South communities the literacy 
and interpretation questions put to Negroes are much tougher than those 
which white applicants for the right to vote are required to answer. Five 
Southern States also require payment of an annual poll tax of perhaps two 
dollars a head, before a citizen may register to vote. Here forgetfulness or 
financial stringency results in the yearly disfranchisement of many “poor 
whites” as well as Negroes. The result is that there are counties in Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, for instance, where out of hundreds of potential 
Negro voters not a single Negro is registered. 

The feeling has gained ground all across the United States that something 
should be done about the Southern voting systems. This feeling has been 
abetted by a general conclusion among civil rights advocates that the effort 
to enforce the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision is not going to 
succeed, in the Deep South, by frontal attack, and that other methods must 
be tried. 

Direct orders to desegregate a school are issued by federal judges, who 
can only act when specific violations are brought before them, usually by the 
Negro-manned National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People. But in one State after another this organization is being forced to 
closé up shop through local injunction or legislative investigation. 

Although in another generation popular opinion in the Southern States 
will have markedly changed, right now the high tribunal’s potent decision is 
being quietly and shrewdly nullified by the legal entrapments of State consti- 
tutions, resisting governors and legislators, legal assaults against the above- 
mentioned N.A.A.C.P., and the economic and even physical coercion 
visited against individual Negroes who dare to seek to enter their children 
in white schools. 

In the light of this stubborn resistance, the view has gained support in 
Weshington that a less direct strategy should be employed. If the Negroes 
were able to vote in proportion to their local numerical strength, it is argued, 
Southern legislators and politicians could not totally ignore their demands 
any more. A leavening change in the Southern political climate would then 
ensue, and the Negro would gradually, largely through measures of political 
self-help, begin to gain his legitimate rights and standing in the community. 

This “enforce the voting rights” strategy also looks very attractive to 
the Republican Party. In Republican councils careful attention has recently 
been given to the question of how best to accelerate that shift of Negro 
allegiance from the Democrats to the Republicans which was first evidenced 
in the 1952 presidential elections, and grew to larger proportions in 1956. 
President Eisenhower, it was noted, particularly increased his victory margins, 
in the big cities, in those districts having a substantial Negro population. 

Since the days of President Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion freeing the Negro slaves, the Negro vote in the United States was pre- 
dominantly Republican—up until 1932. Then the Roosevelt “New Deal”, 
with its espousal of aid to the under-privileged and welfare State measures, 
won over the Negro vote. In many large American metropolises this minority 
shift clinched the “big city” vote for the Democratic machines. 
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President Eisenhower’s stand on civil rights in the defense forces—where 
total desegregation has taken place—and his appointment of Earl Warren as 
Chief Justice to the Supreme Court which issued the desegregation decision, 
plus the rooting out of racial discrimination in federal employ and in factories 
having defense contracts since the Republicans came to power in Washington, 
have all served to cause the Negro to reconsider his ballot-box ties. 


Republicans and the Negro Vote 


HE Republican high command believes that if a sufficiently strong Civil 
Rights Bill can pass Congress under Republican impulsion, this will really 
detach from the Democrats the majority of Negro voters in the Northern 
big cities. Moreover, a resurgent Republican preference among the Negroes 
generally would give Republican Congressional candidates some helpful 
marginal assistance in those States of the South, notably Virginia, Texas and 
Florida, where Negroes are permitted to vote in at least moderate numbers. 
Vice-President Richard Nixon has been in the forefront of this Republican 
strategy, being well aware that if the Republican allegiance among Negroes 
can be a solid fact by 1960, he will be greatly assisted in his efforts to win the 
White House in that presidential year. By 1960 the Republicans will have 
had time to exploit their civil rights record. 

The Republicans see also a happy opportunity to embarrass and split the 
Democratic Party in Congress. They are well aware that Northern Demo- 
cratic Senators, for instance, must write a strong civil rights record if they 
are to hope to maintain their popularity in the big cities; on the other hand 
Southern Democrats have been duty-bound to their constituents to do 
vigorous battle against any really effective civil rights legislation. 

So it happened that in this year’s Senate a vigorous Civil Rights Bill was 
launched which, as originally drafted, provided for the following: 


1. Establishment of a six-member, bipartisan Commission on Civil Rights, 
charged to investigate abuses of civil rights and appraise the laws and 
policies of the federal government protecting civil rights. 

2. Installation in the Justice Department of a new division, replete with a 
new Assistant Attorney General, to supervise the civil rights field and handle 
cases arising therein. 

3. Reinforcement of an old Reconstruction Period statute on civil rights 
by permitting the Attorney General of the United States to go into court and 
seek an injunction against anyone he thought was violating or might violate 
another person’s civil rights. This could apply both to voting rights and to 
rights to desegregated education. The ancient statute, brought into the Bill 
by reference, went so far as to empower the federal government to employ 
troops to enforce its injunctions. 

4. Authorization for the Attorney General to use the injunction process 
(without jury trial) with respect to voting rights. 


Everyone knew that, when the civil rights issue reached the Senate this 
year, a “historic debate” would ensue. The Lower House would have passed 
the legislation, as usual, for no filibuster is possible under House of Repre- 
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sentatives rules, and a distinct majority in favor of civil rights legislation has 
long existed in the lower chamber. The issue would really be joined in the 
Senate where some eighteen Senators from the Deep South would employ 
their full arsenal of legal weapons and delaying tactics. The debate was bound 
to be dramatic, if only because of the caliber of the Southern stalwarts. 

Some of the keenest parliamentary minds in the Senate, and some of the 
most courtly and personable Senators, represent the Deep South. Leader of 
the Southern coalition is Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia, a popular if 
sometimes moody lawmaker of long tenure who, if he were not from the 
South, might well have been the Democratic Party’s presidential candidate 
in 1952. Senator Russell showed himself capable of reasoned attack, point by 
point, against the Administration’s Bill. He also on occasion “waved the 
bloody shirt’—rousing old Confederate passions by horrendous predictions 
that federal troops would be sent South to force scholastic desegregation at 
the point of a bayonet—a totally incorrect assumption. 

Debate began with a smart tactical triumph by the South. Senator Russell 
in an intense speech spotlighted the old Reconstruction statute hidden within 
the rights measure. Thereupon the Senate by the solid vote of 90 to o struck 
from the Bill the ancient provision that seemed to countenance the use of 
fedetal troops. Eventually the Bill was further refined, by vote of 52 to 38, 
so that it applied to nothing except the right to vote. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell Jr., chief Republican strategist, was thereby deprived of 
his hope to make the measure a catch-all vehicle, suitable for enforcing all 
civil rights in the South, including school integration. 


Trial by Jury 


UT with Senatorial sentiment still strongly in favor of some civil rights 

stand, the Southerners fell back to a final prepared position, the proposal 
that no civil rights injunction should be ordered unless a trial by jury be inter- 
posed. This proviso would mean that, supposing a Southern election official 
refused to register a qualified Negro voter, he could be enjoined to do so by a 
a federal judge, but only if a jury trial were resorted to, to determine the 
facts and assess the guilt of the election official. 

The right of jury trial is of course a historic guarantee in the United States. 
But the power of judges to enforce compliance with their own decrees by 
simple injunction, without resort to jury trials, is also well established. It 
was also quite apparent that few Southern juries would readily convict one 
of their own election officials, no matter how actual his interference with 
Negro voting rights. In short, it was generally understood by all Senators 
that the inclusion of a jury trial amendment would moderately weaken 
the Civil Rights Bill. 

The modified jury trial amendment which a majority of House and Senate 
approves leaves the measure with at least a “half a loaf” stature in its impact 
on southern voting rights. No jury trial is required in cases of civil contempt 
—i.e. penalties directed simply to forcing an election official to comply with 
a court order. Thus, a federal judge may imprison a recalcitrant local registrar 
who refuses to register Negro voters, until he has complied with the court’s 
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order. If the registrar persists in his refusal to the point where a judge is 
obliged to cite him for criminal contempt—which carries a definite sentence 
and jail term—then a jury trial would be required. It is questionable whether 
southern election officials will carry their defiance inevitably to the point of 
lengthy and stubborn contempt. 

The bill also makes clear that the Attorney General of the United States 
may sue in behalf of an individual who might himself be intimidated against 
defending his voting rights, or who might lack the money to launch a suit 
for his rights. Thus the measure is by no means a tattered remnant, for it 
does commit the authority and majesty of the United States in support of the 
Negroes’ right to vote. 

In this juncture, as in some other legislative crises of 1957, President 
Eisenhower has played a less vigorous réle than he might have. The measure 
providing federal funds for urgently-needed school construction failed of 
passage because Mr. Eisenhower, at the last moment, displayed a lv’-ewarm 
enthusiasm for it. In civil rights, the President has talked of compro.nise—a 
Bill that, to use his own words, “would prevent anybody illegally from inter- 
fering with any individual’s right to vote”, but not a measure that would 
force racial integration on the South in advance of local acceptance. 

The picture persists in Washington of a President who prefers to act as a 
kind of harmonizer of all views, without partisanship or preference, rather 
than as a chief executive vigorously employing his powers of patronage and 
persuasion with Congress. 

In the field of foreign affairs Mr. Eisenhower is frequently prepared to take 
the initiative and risk popular displeasure. He dispatched Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to London in an effort to move the disarmament talks 
“off dead center”. He ventured a press conference comment that it might be 
helpful if Soviet Defense Minister Georgi Zhukov visited Washington, 
though he was aware this would raise howls of denunciation in Congress. 

But in the civil rights battle those who have been supporting a forceful 
Republican strategy have been men like Vice-President Nixon and Senator 
William F. Knowland of California, both of whom have presidential ambi- 
tions for 1960. Mr. Nixon believes that there are sufficient Senatorial votes to 
enact a meaningful Civil Rights Bill at this session. 

In these years when Communist propaganda is haking much of the denial 
of civil rights to the Negroes in the United States, many Americans are indeed 
aware that active progress must be made toward the time when it can truly 
be said that “all men are created equal”—equal in opportunity to educate 
and advance themselves. It should be noted that much is already happening 
through the efforts of the Negroes themselves. They have discovered the 
power of the economic boycott and have applied such a boycott effectively 
in at least one city-wide instance of discrimination in bus transportation. 

Recent surveys made by the International Labor Organization and the 
White House show that Negro enrollment in American colleges is increasing 
six times as fast as white enrollment; the Negroes had of course a much lower 
percentage to start with. In federal, State and local government 9:7 per cent 
of all employees are Negroes; in 1940 this figure was 5-6 per cent. Negroes 
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have been elected to city councils in fifteen cities, including seven in the 
South. Two out of every 100 working Negroes are skilled professionals— 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers and the like. 

These people will suffer if they are propelled into artificial relationships, 
by federal injunction, in communities where public sentiment is still unready 
for desegregation in school, playground and public hall. But there is no such 
deep resistance on the voting front. Yet reliable figures prepared by the 
Southern Regional Council show how great the need is for remedial action. 

In Mississippi—-where many a white college student is alertly aware that a 
main reason his State ranks 48th in indices of economic development is the 
submerged status of its minority race—only 4 per cent of the potential Negro 
voters were actually registered in 1950. The record is not much better in 
some other States of the Deep South. 

Whereas in Connecticut, Iowa and California the percentages of voters (of 
all races) among persons of voting age run at 76-6, 74-1 and 65, respectively, 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia the percentages run 22-1, 28-5, and 30-4. 

This is the sad history of the South in the single matter of democracy at 
the ballot box. It constitutes the stark reason why Congress is likely to pass 
its Civil Rights Bill this year. 


United States of America, 
August 1957. 











NIGERIAN BACKGROUND 


THE APPROACH TO INDEPENDENCE 


EFORE one can try to understand the trend of events in Nigeria, or 

even how the back-drop has been formed, there are a number of geo- 
graphical and historical points that must be appreciated. Of them some are 
well known to people in the Commonwealth, but some have been lost in the 
mists of time and events. 

First the geographical points: Nigeria is an artificial conception; the 
boundaries are those defined between European powers without any refer- 
ence to the feelings of those involved; tribes are still split and even families 
are split to this day by the frontiers then drawn up. This is important, but at 
the same time it is a mistake to think that disunion is automatically the result. 
The converse is true. During the period of British administration there has 
been a steady growth of “Nigerian” feelings : the sudden access of power has 
caused a rush of blood to the heads of the larger tribes, but it has not affected 
the over-riding feeling of belonging to a bigger entity. The first loyalty and 
affection is automatically to the tribe (or even to a lower level of it) and there 
is no patriotic feeling for Nigeria in the European manner, but a feeling is 
there and anyone who perceives it realizes its importance and value. That 
gives the real reasons for the demand that the Regions should have more 
power than the Federation. 

The Northern Region covers three-quarters of the whole country, though 
it has only just over half the population. Incidentally it is dangerous to found 
too much on the value of Nigerian statistics: they are still a little off the 
target in places, the aim is good, but it has been difficult to allow correctly 
for wind. The two rivers Niger and Benue are often taken to be the boundaries 
of the North, but in fact the North comes well south of these great streams 
and is not much more than 120 miles from the sea in many places. When His 
Excellency of the East wishes to go to Lagos by air—it is due west of Enugu, 
his capital—he flies so close to the Northern Region that a head wind will 
take him over it. And there is a place in the North which is actually south of 
the latitude of Lagos. 

The whole of the Western Region is the same size as the Bornu Province 
of the North: and the East is considerably smaller. They both of course have 
denser populations than the North, but do not forget that the Kano Emirate 
administers just under 3,000,000 people in its efficient though old-world way, 
with a heavy concentration round Kano city itself; again there are a million 
people round Sokoto and quite a lot round Katsina. On the other hand there 
are big areas in Bornu where there are less than one to the square mile. 

Again, between the East and the West lie the 10,000 square miles of the 
Delta, where live people who are not over-enthusiastic about either the 
Yorubas or the Ibos. Further, in the West, on dry land, there are the non- 
Yoruba groups involving the Benin peopie of an old and distinguished 
civilization and the peoples of the hills and forests to their north, who suffered 
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in the Yoruba wars of the nineteenth century. And in the East there are the 
coastal peoples and the great mass round Calabar who had their own impor- 
tance when the Ibos were slavers’ fodder; and north of them, too, are indepen- 
dent groups of hill people. 

The Northern Region at first sight appears to be delightfully simple: “oh 
yes, those nice Hausas—so law-abiding and so easy to understand, being 
Mohammedans. There are of course some others, but you need not worry 
about them.” But this is far from the truth, though one has heard it said by 
intelligent people. There are at least two hundred different tribes in the 
North; the people who talk Hausa are not of one tribe and have had sharp 
differences among themselves; the Fulani were conquerors; the people who 
lived in the slaving grounds and were chased about by the Fulani have not 
forgotten that fact. There is no one Province that is wholly Moslem or 
wholly non-Moslem: the Kanuri of Bornu were for two hundred years 
suzerains of Hausaland and no one has forgotten that either, nor the fact 
that their capital was twice burnt and sacked by the Fulani armies 140 years 
ago! Again, there are numbers of Christians on the Benue River on the 
Plateau, and in Ilorin and Kabba Provinces; and finally, the non-Moslems 
have gained the idea that they are looked down on by the Moslems and have 
been left out in the distribution of slices of governmental largess in the past. 
The first is true to some extent, though probably nothing like what it might 
be in theory, and the second is quite untrue and is due to misunderstandings. 

The great Fulani wars of the beginning of the last century swept the North 
far beyond its present boundaries and swept the Hausa rulers from their 
thrones. The final result was the creation of the two Empires, the Western 
based on Gwandu, whose Emir is still of great importance in the North, and 
the Eastern based on Sokoto, then newly built in its great plains by the river, 
the capital of the Sultan, who is also the Commander of the Faithful of the 
Western Sudan, just as the Shehu of Bornu is of the Eastern as far as Darfur 
and beyond. 

In 1830 the Fulani seized Ilorin, which was an important Yoruba town 
(admittedly they had been invited to help the Yoruba rulers against local 
rebellion), and therafter did not give it up again. They used it as a base for their 
great attacks on the Yoruba homeland; their horsemen were invincible until 
the Yorubas learned to fight among the rocks and the trees; they very nearly 
reached the sea and still make the Yoruba look round quickly by observing 
from time to time that their spears must yet be dipped in the sea. The 
Yorubas want Ilorin back again; it is still a Yoruba town and the people 
living round it are still Yorubas—of that there is no shadow of doubt, but 
the Emir and his leading men are Fulani and it is an integral part of the 
Western Fulani Empire, as much as Haute Savoie is of France. The boundary 
here between the Northern and Western Regions is just where the fighting 
stopped when Governor Carter ordered the enemies to go home like good 
people. A man called Lugard, then a colonel in the Royal Niger Company’s 
constabulary, demarcated the boundary with Bower of Ibadan, whose 
memorial tower stands in the middle of the great city. 

On the other side of the Niger the situation was quite different. There is 
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no evidence that the Fulani ever came against or even near to the Ibo tribes— 
no doubt the tsetse saw to that—and so the relations between the two are 
quite different from those between the Fulani and the Yoruba. There is the 
rivalry and mutual respect of ancient enemies in arms, but here is only the 
strained interest of the newly introduced; and that has made quite a difference 
in present politics. 


The British Occupation 


HEN there are the stages of the British occupation. From 1500 onwards 
there were assorted Europeans on the coast of what is now Nigeria, but 
in the end the British eliminated the others and set up two administrations 
in the usual apologetic manner we are so used to: one was at Lagos and 
the other at Calabar, with thin fringes along the coast meeting somewhere 
in the Delta; then important for its trade, the trade that was brought down 
the waters of the great creeks that are the mouths of the mighty Niger. These 
governments pushed gradually back inland, the one forming the colony of 
Lagos (athin strip along the coast) with a Protectorate behind itand the other 
the Oil Rivers Protectorate, itself a greasy fever-stricken name, to be changed 
later into the more dignified Niger Coast Protectorate. They were finally 
joined together to form Southern Nigeria; Calabar ceased to be a capital and 
Lagos became the headquarters, but it still retained its status as a colony, an 
added complication in several ways. 
Meanwhile the North had been formed, but in a different way. Here the 
advance was up the Niger and along the Benue: this gave a T-shaped base 








which enabled further advances to be made on a wide front. While the major | 


effort was concentrated on clearing up the slave trade in Zaria, Kano and 
Sokoto, and Bauchi, Bornu and Yola, the rear areas of Kabba-Ilorin and 
Benue (then Munshi and Bassa Komo Provinces) were being tidied up and 
pushed home to the southern limits of the tribes involved. Thus when the 
Southern Nigerian administration (formed in 1906) moved farther inland 
they came up against areas already administered b, the North, and in con- 
sequence they did not get so much territory as they might have if they had 
been a bit quicker off the mark. And so things are to this day. 

Yet another historical point : the North, being very short of staff and seeing 
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the efficiency of the great Fulani chiefs and their administrations, went flat | 
out for “Native Administration” or “Indirect Rule” and not only strengthened | 
it in the Emirates, great and small, but also pushed versions, more or less 


suitable, into the non-Moslem areas. These after a number of vicissitudes are 
still current and nowadays are very active and effective. 

In the South they concentrated on more direct administration and it was 
not until 1918 that the system of indirect rule was officially introduced there. 
This has made more than a theoretical difference: the one was indigenous 
and understanded of the people; the other was brought in by the white man 


but in imitation of the black; and the mixture resulted in riots, of which the | 


gteat women’s riots of 1929 were the most important. This was as awkward | 
a “trouble” as any Government has had to handle—an enterprising officer | 


who armed his men with hockey sticks was sharply reprimanded later for 
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using “unmilitary equipment”—and when it had all died down a drastic 
overhaul of the system of indirect rule, as applied in the East, was undertaken : 
effective councils were introduced and artificially created chiefs were removed 
from office. It is on this basis that the present Local Governments of the 
Eastern and Western Regions have been developed, though in the former 
the British system has been superimposed recently. The North has continued 
more or less as it was, apart from the introduction of “Outer Councils” as a 
step between the traditional (inner) Councils, which have been much 
strengthened, and the people, and, of course, other councils at various levels. 

A further complication is the thin strip of Cameroons that the French gave 
Great Britain from the old German Kamerun (this to keep the little railway 
on their side of the fence). The Northern part has been virtually embodied 
in the Northern Region but the Southern has had more vicissitudes than can 
be told here. 

It is against this background that the curtain went up on the non-stop 
constitutional programme that started in 1946 and has continued ever since. 
Is there another country in the world that has managed to “enjoy” five con- 
stitutions in twelve years ? The reason for this number is that political progress 
has been steady and unhurried, and each constitution has marked a logical 
developmeui aiid a peaceful step forward. 

From 1922 to 1947 there was a “normal” Crown-colony government; not 
only were incentives to change it lacking but also there were the years of the 
slump, when depression stayed the hand, and the years of the war, during 
which nothing could be done. But the South had been split for administrative 
reasons into the Eastern and Western Provinces (that is, groups of old 
Provinces); new capitals had been built at Enugu and Ibadan and the dawn 
of a “regional” day was breaking over the scene. The Chief Commissioners 
were given more local responsibility, and in the North an annual Conference 
of Chiefs and their principal advisers was held not only successfully but 
usefully. This was copied in the West. Chiefs who had considered each other 
with disdain (if not animosity), now realized that it takes a lot to make 


a world and warmly accepted each other’s invitations to visit them at 
home. 


Towards Federation 


HEN the first formal move was taken. A completely new constitution 
recognized the Regions and a House of Assembly was set up in each 
Region. To this came the Residents of the Provinces and an African repre- 
sentative from each Province, with one or two extra for the big ones, and a 
few senior Departmental Heads. True, the representatives were only chosen 
by the Native Authority Councils and from among their own number, but 
they were chosen and not just appointed by the British authorities. And well 
chosen they were too, for from among them have come many of the present 
ministers and elder statesmen. ; 
These Houses were to discuss Bills in Lagos before they were enacted and 
to recommend amendments, though there was no compulsion for anybody 
to take notice of the suggestions; they could consider and approve a meagre 
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set of estimates and that was about all. But they learnt procedure and give 
and take, and that has stood them in good stead since then. 

The Legislative Council was also changed. Each House of Assembly chose 
representatives—the same number from each—to go to the new Legislative 
Council; there were elected members for Lagos and Calabar and there were 
a few nominated members, together with a solemn group of Officials. But, 
and this is important, there was an African majority in this Council just as 
there was in the Assemblies ; that was something pretty novel. The Executive 
Council of the Governor was also expanded and Africans were put on it, but 
without special responsibilities. It was all rather exciting and challenging but 
none of the disasters freely foreboded came to pass; indeed it worked well in 
a limited way. And for the first time people from the North were able to 
debate and vote on bills and other matters. In the old ““Legco” there had 
been no Northerners, and the Governor legislated by decree for that area: 
nowadays it is incredible that it went on like this for 45 years. The Northerners 
did very well and everyone was startled that they spoke so well, so ably 
and so briefly, though why anyone should have been startled goodness 
knows. 

Four years later came the next step. The Assemblies were enlarged; the 
members were for the most part elected; the administrative officers were 
removed except for one as an understudy to the Speaker and the three Sectre- 
taries, Civil, Legal and Financial. The “Legco” became a House of Repre- 
sentatives but was still made up of members chosen from the Regional houses 
—for by now both the West and the North had Houses of Chiefs. The North 
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had one-half of the strength of the elected members and the other two | 


Regions and the South Cameroons divided the other half up amongst them- 
selves, including two members from Lagos. There were Ministers every- 
where: a Council of Ministers in Lagos and three Executive Councils in the 
Regions. No one quite knew how a Ministry was supposed to work, so they 
were rather cagey about establishing them at first, but this modest fit passed 
in due course. 

The Regional Houses could pass and enact Bills on a limited list of subjects, 
but they were liable to summary return from Lagos if they were considered, 
ultra vires there; they could also pass a budget and enact taxation. 

The elections at this stage were through electoral colleges; though they 
seemed complicated on paper, in practice they worked smoothly and the 
people understood them and their purpose. There was a lot of criticism of 
them, mostly on snobbish grounds, for they were considered to be infra dig. 
of a great and growing nation, but though they were very fair made it 
virtually impossible for a party organization to work. On the other hand the 
people thrown up were for the most part excellent and contributed greatly 
to the value of the Houses. In later elections, in the East and West, ballot 
boxes were used with the usual complications, but the North clung to a sim- 
plified college system with ballot boxes in the towns. The next elections will 
probably be all ballot-box ones. 

The weakness of this system was that Ministers in Lagos were floor mem- 
bers in their own Regional Houses and ice versa. Further, though the 
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members of the Regional Executive Councils came from the leading party 
in each, and so had a consistency, the members of the Council of Ministers 
were taken equally from the Regional representatives together with the six 
official members (three Lieutenant Governors, the Chief Secretary, Attorney 
General, and Financial Secretary) and so had no homogeneity. In the Regions 
the African vote on “Exco” was overwhelming. 


The Constitution of 1954 


FTER another four years, as a result of an unexpected crisis in which the 
North very nearly seceded in fear of domination by the other regions, 
there was a new constitution; this was agreed at a Conference in London in 
1954. To meet the Northern fears, the powers of the Centre were reduced to 
a limited list, and those of the Regions correspondingly increased, plus the 
residual subjects. At the same time Nigeria was created a Federation: the 
Regions were given Governors and independent civil services, and access to 
the Secretary of State. The House of Representatives was severed from the 
Assemblies and was elected direct from its own constituencies. 

It is difficult for those not brought up with it to understand that each 
Region within the range of subjects committed to it is now an independent terri- 
tory,.and its relations to the others are just the same in theory as those existing 
between Sierra Leone and Tanganyika. Their legislatures are subject to no 
one and they are absolutely responsible for their own policy and for im- 
plementing it. The only difficulty is that they get their money for the most 
part from the Centre, that is, the Federal Government, but even there its 
allocation is written into the Constitution itself. The rates of assessment of 
the various revenues can however be changed without reference to the 
Regions before enactment. 

The Federation is concerned with pan-Nigerian subjects—external affairs 
and trade, currency, internal communications of all sorts and trunk roads and 
major educational and research institutions. 

The East and West no longer have British officials on their Councils or in 
their House; under the new (1957) agreement those of the North and 
Federation will also disappear. The East and West gain complete indepen- 
dence—that is, the reserved powers of the Governor will disappear, though 
there is an over-riding concern that they take no action to imperil the 
Federation and its machinery. In 1960 the question of independence for the 
Federation will come up and it can scarcely fail to be granted, and with it the 
North will probably get theirs. But in fact it means little change. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies still has a theoretical responsibility for Nigeria 
as a whole but he is quite incapable of forcing any one to take his advice, if 
they don’t want to do so, except by suspending the constitution; and that 
would be going rather far in most cases. 

There are two (apparently contradictory) fears which really govern events 
at present. The North started late in the educational stakes: there are still 
few of her sons and none of her daughters to hold university degrees or 
diplomas, while there are large numbers in the other Regions. This means 
that the other Regions could fill vacancies in the North (having the right 
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qualifications) long before she can do so with her own people; and that is 
not a position she can tolerate with any equanimity. Therefore she must be 
protected against any encroachment coming from political strength at the 
Centre. 

On the other hand, the other Regions are alarmed at the size of the North 
both in area and in population (and possibly in fighting power). They are 
therefore scared of the risk of being exposed to this massive force. The 
obvious line is to try to break it up, and here they are helped by bodies in the 
North itself. There are several groups who sincerely want to have little 
Regions of their own which they can run in their own way without having 
to contend with the Moslem weight of the far north; they do not see the 
danger they might run from the other Regions, if they were to get their ends 
—perhaps they feel they are between the devil and the deep blue sea any way 
and once they have their own independence they might be able to retain it; 
whether they could is anybody’s bet. 

This has naturally led on to demands for local independence from groups 
in the other Regions and the possibility of a Nigeria made up of a lot of small 
states has raised its head. This appeals to ambitious statesmen, for in these 
conditions the Federation would obviously get back its old powers and 
adroit management should ensure control of its machinery, which would 
then automatically control that of the Regions. This matter took a good deal 
of time at the recent conference and has been quite inevitably handed over 
to a special commission of enquiry. It is a very knotty point: some have little 
doubt that once one part was granted this (or indeed any) kind of local 
independence, there is quite literally no limit to the extent to which it would 
spread and to the splintering that would ensue. 

The North are trying to counter this by proposals for provincial autonomy, 
but unfortunately these were rather badly presented and came in rather late 
in the day. They may, however, be the answer. 

Political parties have developed with the constitution. There were of 
course parties before Nigeria started this course of progress; but they were 
academic, having no prospect of power. Now they are in power and great 
possibilities hang on them. The oldest is the National Convention of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.); this was running during the war and owes 
its existence to the ability and perseverance of Dr. Azikiwe. It is in origin 
Ibo but of recent years has spread over the Western Region, and the dominant 
Action Group there received a very nasty shock at their last elections, when 
the N.C.N.C. won a lot of seats in their own stronghold. The Action Group 
started life, in the same way, as a Yoruba party but since then has spread its 
interests, and it in turn scored in the Eastern Region in a more recent election 
held there. Chief Awolowo has built up avery solid reputation as its 
leader. 

In the North the Northern Peoples’ Congress is a comparatively recent 
growth; this again started by being Hausa and Fulani but soon expanded to 
take in other people and races until it has covered the whole of the North 
effectively. So far it has only made tentative attempts to break into the other 
Regions and Lagos. The Sardauna, as founder of this party, has achieved 
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great personal stature. Lagos is covered by both the Action Group and the 
N.C.N.C. 

The opposition is strong in the East and West. In the former it is composed 
mostly of small local parties, opposed to N.C.N.C. policy plus Action Group: 
in the West it is the N.C.N.C. itself. The North on the other hand has had no 
real opposition except the tail of its own party until the last election, when an 
alliance of the Northern Elements Progressive Union (N.E.P.U.) with a 
Bornu group made its appearance, small in numbers but vocal. 

One could go on for many pages filling in this background; then masses 
of fascinating detail, but it is detail and so out of place here. The essential 
point is that here are many able people capable and eager to govern them- 
selves in ¢heir own way which is not necessarily our way, but none the worse 
to them for that. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


MR. MACMILLAN’S ROUGH PASSAGE 


T would be a bold man and one much less realistic than the Prime Minister 
who would say that Mr. Macmillan and his colleagues have yet convinced 
the country that they have a firm grip on affairs. The Suez storms have 
slowly subsided; the Prime Minister’s announcement that British ships were 
no longer to be advised not to use the Canal, although the Government con- 
tinued to reserve all its rights, was greeted by most people as an inevitable 
link in the train of consequences following the failure of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
action; eight. of the stalwart “ditchers” of the Suez group, including the 
talented Mr. Angus Maude but notably excluding Captain Charles Water- 
house, marked the occasion by resigning the Party Whip; rumours still 
linger that Mr. Lennox Boyd, acknowledged as the most right-wing member 
of the Cabinet in foreign affairs, will shortly resign in protest against policy 
in Cyprus. Altogether, the Right, who in imperial and foreign affairs 
expected much of Mr. Macmillan, have been somewhat disillusioned. It is a 
tribute to the Prime Minister’s skill that this unavoidable process has been so 
timed and so good-naturedly managed as to avoid the absolute disintegration 
of the party. In part, this is also due, no doubt, to the inner conviction of the 
rebels that their protest is in the nature of ritual and that however sorely the 
British lion may be vexed he could hardly have a more gallant keeper than 
the Prime Minister. 

It is at home that Mr. Macmillan’s difficulties are most acute. The most 
cursory glance at the events of the last three months is enough to show the 
nature and dimensions of those difficulties. The shipbuilding and engineering 
strikes recorded in June* being eventually settled by a wage concession, com- 
bined with an agreement to make no further demands for a year, the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions promptly announced its 
intention to evade this undertaking by demanding a forty-hour week at 
existing rates of pay and {2 a day flat rate for holidays; from July 20 to July 
29 there was a widespread strike of busmen employed by private companies, 
accompanied by some violent picketing; again, a wage concession falling 
somewhat short of the demand brought the men back to work, but almost 
immediately a small strike broke out again in one area as a result of the 
refusal of busmen to work with two of their number who had declined to 
take part in picketing; a dispute about working methods at Covent Garden 
market in London is still having a serious effect on the distribution and price 
of vegetables; here again, the union concerned has formally accepted an 
agreement but appears to be urging its members not to co-operate in carrying 
it out. 

To a growing extent, therefore, the impression is left that the trade unions 
regard themselves as a State within the State, bound only by what they 


* See the Round Table, No."187, June 1957, p. 274. 
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conceive to be the interests of their own members and unfettered even by 
the obligations of contract. No one has yet thought of a politically practicable 
policy for ending this state of things. Mr. Macmillan, indeed, revived the 
proposal for an independent authority representative of both sides in industry 
to advise on wages and prices, and instructed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Minister of Labour to start talks with this in view, but any hope 
of co-operation by the unions was rapidly extinguished by a series of 
pronouncements by union leaders, which reached a climax of aggressive- 
ness in July with Mr. Cousins’s oration at the biennial conference of the 
Transport and General Workers Union. For the miners, Mr. Horner has 
made it clear that they want wage increases that will not merely keep pace 
with the rising cost of living but will actually exceed it. It is scarcely too 
much to say that in the last three months the unions have declared war on 
the Government. 

The effect of steadily rising wages is shown in the Treasury’s announce- 
ment that average prices of goods for consumption, investment and export 
rose in the United Kingdom by 4 per cent in 1956, a trend which, it cannot 
be doubted, is still continuing and may be dramatically accelerated in the 
next few months. (In June the price of coal rose by 6s. 6d. a ton, and there 
have also been increases in electricity and gas prices in some parts of England.) 
Everybody, not least the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is very much worried. 
In mid-July Mr. Thorneycroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, struck a 
grave note at Newcastle-on-Tyne and uttered some inspiring words on the 
Government’s determination to take whatever action might be necessary to 
halt the descent. Action has been forthcoming in the form of raising the 
rates of interest on loans to local authorities and nationalized industries; it 
has also been forthcoming in the form of an increase in parliamentary and 
ministerial salaries, long admitted to be overdue, and of the salaries of 
602,000 non-industrial civil servants and of directors of nationalized in- 
dustries; expenditure on oversea information services is being slightly in- 
creased and the Minister of Education has authorized local authorities to give 
maintenance grants to the parents of children who remain at school beyond 
the leaving age; it was also announced at the end of July that {240,000,000 
is to be spent on roads over the next four years. 

Some of these items are small; almost all of them are defensible in the 
abstract, and they must be set off against the savings in defence where the 
process of dismantling has been taken a stage further by the publication of 
radical plans for the amalgamation of regiments. It is nevertheless clear that 
the Government has not in view any substantial cut in domestic expenditure, 
such as might really help to curb inflation. It is hard put to it, indeed, to find 
new sources of revenue to cover increased expenditure; Mr. Marples, for 
instance, has had to raise an extra £42,000,000 a year by imposing higher 
charges for the postal and telephone services, but eleven-twelfths of this sum 
is already earmarked for higher wages. British Railways expect another large 
deficit and further increases in fares seem to be impending. Add to all this 
the incessant pressure of wage claims in the private sector of the economy, of 
which the latest instance is more pay for farm labourers, the estimated cost 
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of which is {13,500,000 a year and is bound to have its effect on food prices, 
and the extreme gravity of the economic position becomes abundantly clear. 


Telephone Tapping 

O these perennial preoccupations there was added throughout June a 

peripheral controversy, which caused the Government much embarrass- 
ment and the Opposition considerable delight. It came out that during Mr. 
Butler’s predecessor’s tenure of the Home Office transcripts of tapped tele- 
phone conversations between a member of the Bar and one of his clients had 
been supplied to the Bar Council and were being used in disciplinary proceed- 
ings. It came as a shock to many people to find out that telephones were ever 
tapped in the cause of detecting crime, but what was infinitely more serious 
was that knowledge incidentally acquired in this way had been given by the 
Home Office to a professional body. The Opposition somewhat overplayed 
its hand and a number of irrelevant issues were raised, but the point of 
principle—that when telephone tapping is used the information gained ought 
not to be presented to unofficial agencies—did not escape discerning critics; 
lately, the gods seem to have deserted Mr. Butler, and it was a special irony 
that he of all people should have to bear the brunt of an action so repugnant 
to his nature. His personal innocence was soon established, however, and the 
matter has for the moment been ended by the appointment of a Committee 
of three Privy Councillors to consider how the executive power to intercept 
communications has been and how it ought to be exercised. 

This interlude certainly did not lighten Mr. Macmillan’s task and is just 
one more item on the debit side of the Government’s account. The credit 
column is still miserably brief and consists almost entirely of high hopes and 
favourable but vague impressions. Mr. Henry Brooke is systematically 
attacking the problem of local government reform; and the Prime Minister, 
who believes in leisure and sang froid, has appointed a small Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Attlee to consider ways of lightening the burden of 
work on senior Ministers; a proposal for the reform of the House of Lords 
is known to be imminent, and a particularly cordial though highly uneventful 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, at which Ghana was for the 
first time represented, took place in June—these events and expectations 
practically exhaust the list of the Government’s achievements in the period 
under review. Whether or not the list should be extended to include the new 
defence policy which is being rapidly worked out in detail is a matter of 
opinion, but so many interests and sentiments are involved that this in- 
gredient in the Government’s policy seldom arouses enthusiasm. There is 
always the hope that circumstances may have changed before the next 
election, but it is little more than a hope and government supporters have to 
sustain it in the face of a powerful swing to the left in by-elections and at the 
recent borough council elections. Ministers also know that the full impact of 
their most unpopular measure, the abolition of rent restriction, has yet to be felt. 


The Labour Party 


N | EANTIME the Labour Party is mounting its attack. For this purpose 
it has long been agreed that a re-interpretation of Socialism is necessary, 
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and considerable intellectual labour has for some time been spent on this 
task. A number of policy statements issued in this quarter have done much 
to give substance to the general ideas worked out by such men as Mr. 
Crossman and Mr. Strachey. 

The party’s plans start from the assumption that bureaucracy is unpopular 
and that nationalization has lost its glamour for all but the faithful few. They 
also rest on the view that fot a triumphant victory the Labour Party needs to 
detach much middle-class support from the Government, an object rendered 
more tempting by the intense dissatisfaction of many middle-class voters with 
the Government’s conduct. 

The most impressive product of the new Socialism so far is undoubtedly 
the pensions plan* published in May and devised under the guidance of the 
brilliant and supple Mr. Richard Crossman. The plan is presented under the 
attractive motto of “Half pay on Retirement” the force of which has not been 
entirely destroyed by the Chairman of the Conservative Party’s rendering of 
the slogan “‘Half pie in the Sky”. The essence of the scheme is a graded com- 
pulsory contribution and a graded pension. It 1s proposed that the minimum 
pension be immediately raised to £3 a week, that the employee should con- 
tribute 3 per cent of his earnings, the employer 5 per cent of the same sum, 
and the Exchequer 2 per cent of the total earnings of the community. The 
maximum pension obtainable in this. way would be £750 a year. 

The potential attraction of these proposals to the middle classes is obvious : 
they represent a formal acknowledgment by the Labour Party of the legitimacy 
of inequalities of income, and they appear to commit the State not merely to 
maintaining a basic minimum but to helping to maintain the standards of the 
middle-class aged. From the doctrinaire socialist standpoint, however, they are 
equally attractive. The pension fund could, according to one of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the scheme, invest its surplus in equities; thus, a vast source 
of State investment would be created and private industry could be brought 
silently under ever-greater public control. From the nation’s point of view, it 
is claimed that the compulsory deduction of large sums from wage packets 
and monthly salaries and their consecration to saving would help to combat 
inflation; it is also claimed that a centralized insurance scheme on this scale 
could be operated by means of automation at very small cost in over 
heads. 

Criticism has focused mainly on the statistical. reasoning underlying the 
plan: the Committee that prepared it was plainly in some confusion on the 
subject, and it has been possible for this reason for the Tories to cast shrewd 
doubts on whether the plan is practicable at all. Many people have the feeling 
that the expenditure contemplated would do more to stimulate inflation than 
the saving involved would do to curb it, and there are still those who think 
that, within certain limits, whether a man spends or keeps his money ought 
to be regarded as his own business. Nevertheless, Mr. Crossman’s scheme is 
formidable and it has given Mr. Macmillan something to think about at a 
time when he was in no great need of such diversion. 

In July two further pamphlets, “Industry and Society” and “Public Enter- 

* See also “Economics of Old Age”, p. 342. 
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prise”, attacked the crucial question of the future of nationalization. There 
are those in the Labour Party who cannot easily reconcile themselves to 
relegating to the background what has hitherto been the distinctive mark of 
socialist domestic policy, and how to satisfy them while not offending the 
electorate has been recognized for long as a serious problem. The new state- 
ments of policy have formally committed the Labour Party to only two 
nationalization policies, the renationalization of steel and of long-distance 
road haulage. For the rest, certain extremely broad and even vague criteria 
for deciding whether industries should or should not be nationalized are 
proposed, and each case, within these limits, is left to be determined on its 
merits. The newest feature in these proposals, however—not wholly new 
because it follows the line indicated in the party statement on equality—is 
the suggestion that the Government should in various ways be empowered to 
acquire shares in private companies. Taking equity stock in lieu of death 
duties and directly purchasing shares in the market are among the suggested 
methods. By these slow and circuitous means, it is hinted, more and more 
private industry may be taken over by the State without recourse to elaborate 
parliamentary procedures and, it might be added, without incurring the 
hazards of public discussion. 

The socialist intellectuals have cast about them widely for attractive general 
theories with which to support this policy. Their most fruitful source has 
been the recently fashionable speculations about the managerial revolution. 
Boards of directors, the party now argues, are virtually free from the control 
of shareholders; their members are therefore the repositories of irresponsible 
power; at the same time, they are assured of financial privileges through the 
use of expense accounts exempt from tax; the Labour Party promises to put 
an end to these privileges, and slowly to supersede by the extension of 
State ownership the now functionless entrepreneur class. All this sounds like 
good Socialism in an up-to-date setting, but it also sounds exceedingly 
harmless, at any rate to the casual audience of which the electorate is mainly 
made up. Discerning critics, however, have leapt on one fundamental flaw in 
the party’s logic: the pamphlet on Public Enterprise, which is concerned wit 
the administration of the nationalized industries, is concerned to argue at 
length against too much interference with managements; the impression is 
left that when the functionless owners have been superseded, the boards of 
directors will be at least as free from control as they are today. 

The ownership proposals certainly will not be electoral dynamite. They 
ate highly technical; if they are operated at all, it must be by very slow 
degrees, if only to avoid an inflationary rush on equity shares; it is doubtful 
if it is expedient or practical for the State to be a minority shareholder in an 
industrial concern; but if large sectors of industry are to be bought up en bloc, 
which is most unlikely, the scheme will lose that circumspect character 
which is one of the chief merits claimed for it. Nevertheless, these proposals 
are politically very subtle indeed: potentially anti-Conservative voters with 
no love for nationalization will think them very moderate and British, while 
devout socialists will be reconciled to them by the promise they carry of 
achieving authentic socialist aims in a practical manner. Some sections of the 
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party think the plan altogether too slow and a retreat from principle, but 
opposition is not likely to be significant. 

A further socialist policy statement promising the investment of 1 per cent 
of the national income in Colonial development is helping to preserve the 
party’s reputation for enlightenment while not frightening the working man 
with the prospect of considerable reductions in consumer expenditure. 

On the whole, socialists would be prepared to admit that their main 
electoral advantage is what appears to be the helplessness of Mr. Macmillan’s 
Government in home policy. The Labour Party is sitting pretty. The philo- 
sophically inclined may reflect that Mr. Macmillan’s failures are the precise 
result of the coexistence of full employment with powerful and independent 
trade unions, that the Labour Party is as thoroughly committed to these 
conditions as the Conservative Party, that there is not a shred of evidence 
that it has any policy for dealing with them and that the whole tendency of 
its own domestic policy towards increased public expenditure would make 
matters far worse than they are. The electorate, on the other hand, is not 
likely to be influenced by such reasoning. Accordingly, there are those who 
say that things cannot get better until they have got much worse, until, 
that is to say, the Labour Party has returned to power and achieved a tangible 
financial disaster of a kind that will bring the public into painful contact with 
reality and enable both parties to apply the lessons of common sense to the 
shaping of policy. There are those who have faith that in the long run some 

such return to realism will take place and there are also those who hold with 
Lord Keynes that in the long run we shall all be dead. 


Noblesse Oblige 


N an article already too notorious to require summarizing here, the Editor 

of The National and English Review has directed some severe criticisms— 
as most of the world has taken them—at the Queen, but—as he himself has 
explained his intentions—at her personal entourage. It is fair to say that the 
article, read as a whole, conveys a considerably milder impression than the 
sensational extracts seized upon by the popular press; but it does contain 
the unmannerly phrases that have been cabled round the world. 

Where there has been so much and such heated debate, it will suffice to 
add one comment, which does not seem to have been made elsewhere. This 
affair would not have attained such vast publicity if the Editor of The National 
and English Review, who signed his article, had not been a peer of the realm. 
As such, Lord Altrincham owes a constitutional duty of public and private 
counsel to the Queen. He has the privilege of personal access to the Sovereign, 
and may address to her private ear his strictures upon the shortcomings of 
her confidential servants. He has also a seat in Parliament (though he has so 
far neglected to occupy it), where he may raise any matter that seems to him 
to require public discussion, and where the Queen’s Ministers are present to 
answer him in her defence. It seems a pity that Lord Altrincham, whose zeal 
for the institution of monarchy there is no reason to doubt, did not avail 
himself of either of these resources before giving the authority of his heredi- 
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tary rank to words that Her Majesty, and multitudes of loyal subjects through- 
out the Commonwealth, could scarcely read without pain. 


The Periphery 


HIS survey would not be complete without a reference to two matters 

that have occupied parliamentary time without bearing on the great ques- 
tions by which the parties are divided: a private Bill promoted by the Duke 
of Norfolk, aiming at breaking the entail fixed by statute on the Arundel 
estates, caused much controversy because of the original inclusion of a pro- 
vision for putting Arundel Castle into trust as a permanent residence for 
future Earls Marshals. This provision provoked some criticism on the 
ground that it would have produced unfair tax exemptions; the Bill was 
extremely badly explained and the controversial proposal was eventually 
dropped. In its final form, the Act simply abolishes a legal disability peculiar 
to Dukes of Norfolk. 

A matter of much wider public concern was the Minister of Health’s 
announcement that the Government had accepted the view that heavy 
smoking was a cause of lung cancer and indeed the chief reason for the 
alarming increase in that disease in recent years. The evidence adduced by 
the Medical Research Council for this view is still largely statistical and there- 
fore suspect, particularly since expert statisticians have challenged its validity. 
The Government is taking no action to impose restrictions on smoking, but 
it is a sign of the times that it should have been thought desirable to give 
ministerial approval to a controversial though weighty scientific opinion 
on a matter of essentially private concern to the citizen. 


Great Britain, 
August 1957. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


OR a moment this month it seemed that Northern Ireland was about to 

meet a new wave of terrorism. On July 4 a party of men who crossed the 
border from the Irish Republic ambushed a patrol of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary, killing a constable and wounding another.* This was the first 
attack of its kind and came after a period in which the Irish Republican 
Army’s campaign in the north was waning. The murder evoked the sharpest 
indignation and an immediate appeal by the Prime Minister, Lord Brooke- 
borough, to the British Government, an appeal responded to by the making 
of a protest in Dublin. At this critical point Mr. de Valera acted in the only 
way to stop terrorism at its source. He interned the known leaders of the 
unlawful bodies in the Republic, and in so doing gave Ireland a better hope 
of peace than it has had since the outrages began in December last. 

Proof of Northern Ireland’s satisfaction, not to say admiration, at Mr. 
de Valera’s decisive exercise of his authority was soon forthcoming. It was 
fully acknowledged by Lord Brookeborough and from many platforms at 
the Orange celebrations on July 12. This annual occasion passed in an 


* See also p. 386. 
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atmosphere as calm as it might have been stormy, suggesting once more that 
Unionists and Nationalists alike are learning how not to be provoked into 
conflict. The only disturbing element, and one that will inevitably have 
repercussions in Ireland of the long memories, was the boycott of Protestant 
villagers in Co. Wexford.* The rankling set up by this incident and its harsh 
justification by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway has run deep, but it 
can still be said that relations between Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
the north have almost miraculously survived six months of extreme tension. 
The Protestants have seen that the minority has no faith in violence as a 
means of ending Partition, and that they themselves are capable of defend- 
ing Northern Ireland against invasion and subversion. From this has been 
born a new confidence and a broader spirit of tolerance. 

For the Government an immediate problem is the timing of the general 
election. The life of the present Parliament expires in October 1958, but it is 
obviously a strong temptation to grasp the chance to go to the country in 
the coming autumn and reap the fruits of the I.R.A. raids. On the other hand 
it is no less apparent that an election is liable to raise tempers at a time when 
good feeling should be consolidated. The Prime Minister’s responsibility is 
thus more than usually onerous. Though his party headquarters may advise 
him to seize the advantage it would be more consistent with his Govern- 
ment’s policy that the election should be delayed. In June Parliament passed 
the Parliamentary Elections Procedute Bill, designed to prevent the absten- 
tionist republican monopoly of the anti-Partition front which occurred at 
the British general election in 1955. In future every candidate will be required 
to sign a solemn declaration that he recognizes the legality of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland and that, if elected, he will take his seat. It is not at all 
certain how effective this safeguard will be—in Ireland oaths have often been 
taken with reservations—but it may enable the orthodox Nationalist Party 
to recoup its fortunes. To accomplish this at once is too much to ask and the 
Government, if it is in earnest in reviving a constitutional opposition, can 
hardly gain by precipitating the election. Yet it is another question whether 
the Anti-Partition League, the oddiy amorphous organization with which 
political Nationalism is now identified, can continue to represent the opinions 
of the Catholic community. On the most recent evidence there is a new 
willingness to co-operate with the majority in the betterment of living con- 
ditions and the improvement of Northern Ireland’s stability, and the present 
leadership is too torn by dissension and apathy to put such a practical policy 
into effect. It would seem that the hour is approaching when Nationalism 
in the north must be redefined. Correctly interpreted it can no longer mean 
that Nationalists are ready to vote themselves into the Irish Republic over- 
night. The realization is general, not only that such an opportunity is remote, 
but that the step is not to be lightly taken if it entails a steep decline in the 
standard of living. Pending a time when some form of reunification, federal 
or other, becomes a more practical proposition, the mood can be seen as one 
of accepting the obligations, as well as the benefits, of Northern Ireland 
citizenship. A striking pointer to this was a letter to the Press on the eve of 

* See p. 386. 
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the Orange demonstrations from a group of Catholic laymen appealing for 


mutual trust, and, even more remarkably, conveying open disapproval of the | 


attitude of the Bishop of Galway. 

This gradual change of heart brings the Unionist Party also to the cross- 
roads. A gesture now, possibly the removal of one of the causes of the feeling 
of under-privilege so deeply implanted in the Catholic mind, and certainly 
the postponement of the election, could help to reduce distrust on the civil, 
if not the religious, plane and lay the foundation of a more unified society. 





—————— 


There is much that can be done in this direction, especially a fairer representa- | 


tion on local councils and their staffs. It could be wished that among the 
Unionist leaders there was more moral courage in holding out this possibility 
to their followers and in making the attempt to convert them to the more 
liberal view already held by many who remain outside the political arena. 
For the future, however, better things can be hoped for. In the past year the 
composition of the Government has undergone a notable change and a new 
generation of Ministers is rising to power. 

On the death in April of the Minister of Education, Mr. Harry Midgley, 
whose socially progressive ideas were ill-matched with his extreme anti- 
Catholicism, Mr. Morris May joined in the Cabinet the Minister of Finance, 
the Minister of Home Affairs and the Minister of Commerce, all of them 
under 50. The new Minister of Health and Local Government, Mr. John 
Andrews, son of the former Prime Minister, is not much more, and together 
these new, moderate, and certainly not less able, men have already assumed 
the task of building for the future. They can do so relieved of the fear of their 
predecessors for Northern Ireland’s security, with the prospect of greater 


ee 


economic freedom, and with a livelier awareness of the need for a measure | 


of reconciliation with their traditional enemies. One can be hopeful, there- 
fore, that if not at once a more positive approach will be made to the minority 
in the knowledge that Northern Ireland prosperous and at peace can preserve 
its place in the United Kingdom for as long as anyone can foresee. 

In the Commons the Government has been giving a more assured per- 
formance. It negotiated the legalizing of cash betting, a diplomatic triumph 
in a moralistic Parliament that ends an anomaly of bookmaking licensed by 
fines, and it brought in the cherished raising of the school-leaving age to 15 


with all the physical expansion required for the ambitious new educational | 


system. Mr. May, on taking office, also extricated himself discreetly from 
Mr. Midgley’s promise to review the scale of grants to voluntary schools, a 
step that could not fail to lead to another jarring collision with the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Budget, too, despite ever-rising expenditure, disclosed 
a further rise in revenue to the record figure of £97,583,000 and a surplus of 
£,10,500,000, which passes to the Imperial Treasury and is further proof of a 
healthy fiscal condition. Statistics for 1956 have also shown Northern 
Ireland’s visible trade to have increased by £13,000,000 to £575,000,000, 
but satisfaction with these expanding figures is tempered by the wish that 
development could be made more free of the anti-inflation measures im- 
posed by the British Government. 


Expressly as Northern Ireland has been exempted from the restrictions on 
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capital investment, the efforts of the Development Council to attract more 
forms of production have inevitably suffered. This is the more to be regretted 
since its publicity campaign was well directed and must have earned better 
results at a more propitious time. The need for industrialization is con- 
tinuous in view of the growth in the working population and the steady 
decline of linen, a once staple manufacture that is undergoing the double 
attrition of high costs and man-made fibres. The loss is the more critical 
since Northern Ireland today appears to lack sufficient men of vigour to 
create modern industries of their own. Everything done by the Develop- 
ment Council is directed to Great Britain and oversea, for in the stimulating 
of native enterprise the Government has been poorly rewarded. It remains 
to be determined whether to meet both national and local deterrents it should 
not add financing to its already lavish inducements to the industrialist. This 
is known to be one of the recommendations of the economic survey com- 
missioned by the Ministry of Commerce from Professor K. S. Isles, of 
Queen’s University, Belfast (now Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Tasmania), which is about to be published. Its conclusions will be discussed 
in a later article. 


Northern Ireland, 
August 1957. 











IRELAND 


CONTINUING CRISIS 


HE many grave problems confronting Mr. de Valera’s Government may 
well cause him to reflect that opposition is preferable to office. The full 
results of thirty-five years of misguided policy are now making themselves 
felt. This is no ex parte conclusion. Even that ultra-patriot Mr. Sean Mac | 
Bride has just told the annual gathering of his virtually moribund party that 
“the gravity of the economic position is such that it now threatens the | 
economic and political survival of the nation”, and Dr. Ryan the Minister | 
for Finance stated during the Budget debates that our position was desperate. | 
Speaking in the Dail on July 2 Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and : 
Commerce, said that for the time being the economic crisis was not so serious } 
as it was, but fundamentally it was just as serious as ever and would not be | 
put right until there was a permanent expansion of industry. It was clear, he 
said, that at the end of 1956 the country was a great deal worse off than it 
had been twelve months previously. 
Politicians in a panic are not always trustworthy guides, so one may well 


ask whether these pessimistic utterances are justified. We have an excellent | 


climate, one of the most fertile soils in Europe, proximity to a large market 
for our main product and an intelligent people. Since we have obtained our 
freedom have we used these valuable assets in a natural and rational way? 
Unfortunately the results prove that we have not. The latest official figures 
show that during the five-year period 1951-56 the emigration rate was the 
highest recorded since the eighteen-eighties, when the exactions of absentee 
landlords drove an impoverished peasantry from our shores. For the last 
five years our people have been leaving the Republic at an average rate of 
40,000 a year. Alone among Western European nations we have a falling 
population. Moreover the flight from the land, after a temporary halt, con- 
tinues unabated. During 1956 the numbers employed in agriculture fell by 
10,000, and, in spite of our tariffs, the numbers in manufacturing industry 
and construction by 8,000. Compared with 1951 there was a decline of 50,000 
engaged in agriculture. Many causes are responsible for this sad situation, 
the dullness and restrictions of rural life, a misdirected educational policy and 
the pull of the Irish abroad; but the principal cause is the lack of suitable 
employment at home. At the same time we have wasted our resources and 
are living beyond our means. At present our foreign reserves (which include 


some {£93 million belonging to the banks) have been reduced to about | 
£170 million, but if we continue to overspend at the rate of £20 million a 


year this nest egg will soon disappear. The total direct capital liabilities of | 


the State and local authorities now approach {£400 million, “an enormous 
burden for a small country of 3,000,000 people with mainly an agricultural 
economy”, as the recent report of the Central Bank points out. 


The latest trade figures show that, as a result of the tax on imports and | 


some improvement in the movement of trade, the adverse trade balance has 
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fallen during the first five months of this year by about £19 million as com- 
pared with the same period last year; but even after this reduction it still 
stands at the formidable figure of £24} million. Industrial and agricultural 
production together fell by £9 million last year. The Government must 
therefore severely limit its capital spending and cannot safely borrow from the 
banks unless it is prepared to control foreign expenditure. It has recently 
issued short-term Treasury Bills bearing interest at 4 per cent in order to 
meet temporary needs, and is about to join the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund. Mr. de Valera certainly did not exaggerate when he stated 
recently that if we are to make progress and hold our own we can only do 
so through a progressive and thriving agriculture based on co-operation. 
Last year cattle and meat exports to the Continent totalled nearly £6 million, 
and the demand is still strong. The immediate economic problem is to raise 
our total home production by a sum sufficient to wipe out the external pay- 
ments deficit. At present we are altogether too dependent on the abnormally 
prosperous cattle trade, which cannot survive unless we promptly eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis. The development of our agriculture depends primarily 
on organization, education and research. Our new Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr. Sean Moylan, has just announced that he hopes to set up the long 
promised Institute of Agriculture this year. As it is five years since the 
American Government generously provided funds for this purpose one does 
not feel too optimistic about his chances of doing so. 


Free Trade or ——? 


HE problems of agricultural production and trade development are of 

course closely connected with the question of our participation in the 
European fice trade area. Mr. Lemass in an important speech on May 24 
emphasized that it was not merely a question of whether we should join the 
proposed area or not. Hither way a re-assessment of our economic policy 
would be necessary. We want, he said, to be in the free trade area if it matures, 
and we hoped that the nature of the agreement to be drafted in Paris would 
enable us to do so, with a fair chance of securing the benefits that other 
nations expected to obtain from its working. It was, he said, common sense 
to assume that the plan would be completed and brought into effect, and it 
was certainly not too soon to begin preparing for this new situation. At the 
same time he warned our industrialists that we were entering a new phase in 
Irish industrial development, in which they would have to cease thinking of 
tariffs as props to lean on. The O.E.E.C. working party charged with the 
examination of the position and needs of the less developed areas of Europe* 
in relation to the proposed free trade area, which is presided over by Mr. 
Fay, our ambassador in Paris, recently sat in Dublin to hear the Irish case. 
This was fully and clearly presented by Mr. J. C. B. MacCarthy, the Secretary 
of the Department of Industry and Commerce. Our position, particularly in 
relation to Great Britain, is unique. We are the only European country 
entitled to Commonwealth preference and duty-free entry to the British 


* These are Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal and Turkey. 
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market; we are Britain’s sixth largest customer and the only country in the 
proposed area that concedes substantial industrial preferences to her; and 
finally our close inter-State associations with Britain in trade, finance, citizen- 
ship, movement of labour, investment and taxation have willy-nilly shaped, 
and must continue to shape, our economy. Moreover the adjustment of 
wages and labour conditions, which may well prove the most difficult prob- 
lem to solve in the proposed common market and free trade area, is virtually 
unnecessary as between us and Great Britain. 

Our problem therefore is to retain, and if possible develop, our favoured 
position in the British market, whilst at the same time securing a new market 
on the Continent. Owing to the fact that agricultural imports into Great 
Britain are no longer restricted, and that British agricultural production is 
heavily subsidized, prices for our produce in the British market have fallen, 
and our position is no longer so satisfactory as it was in 1938 when the 
present Trade Agreement with Great Britain was made. A complete re-ex- 
amination of trade policy between Great Britain and Ireland should therefore 
precede our entrance into the proposed free trade area. This re-examina- 
tion is also essential for Great Britain, for unless Irish agriculture, with 
suitable supporting industries, is developed there will be a continuing fall in 
the population and prosperity of one of Britain’s best export markets. The 


negotiation of a new and generous economic policy directed towards the | 
increased prosperity of both countries within a general European framework | 


should, therefore, be the first aim of British and Irish statesmanship. So far 
as we are concerned the primary aims must be to preserve our rights of free 
entry to British and Commonwealth markets; to remove or modify the exist- 
ing restrictions on the employment of foreign capital in Ireland ;* to revise 
and reduce taxation, and to improve shipping services. If, as is contemplated, 
a concerted agricultural policy is eventually put into operation in the Euro- 
pean common market, this country should find steady, increasing and re- 
munerative markets there for its natural products. On such a foundation the 
development of a suitable manufacturing industry with assured exports 
should be possible. One thing is clear: the policy of isolated self-sufficiency, 
which has hitherto been the pipe-dream of Mr. de Valera, is now not only 
discredited but exploded. 


Transport Troubles 


a ee 


MONGST the subsidiary problems now confronting the Government | 


that of transport looms large. No official document has for many a year 
given the public such a shock as the recent report of the Committee on 
Internal Transport, a representative body set up by the previous Govern- 


ment and presided over by Dr. J. P. Beddy, one of our leading economists. | 


The Committee recommend that the C.I.E., ovr main railway system, should 
be cut by almost 60 per cent and that half its existing capital of £23 million 
should be written off. In effect this means that the milage would be reduced 
from 1,918 miles to 850, the number of stations from 194 to 33, and the 


* Mr. Lemass has already announced that new legislation is to be introduced on this 
subject, and it is probable these restrictions will be removed. 
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number of employees by some 4,000; in fact little but the main lines from 
Dublin to the south and west would remain. The Committee further suggest 
that the reduced railway system should be given a trial period of some years 
to see if its economic working is possible. These drastic recommendations 
are based on the conclusion that the unsatisfactory condition of our public 
transport undertaking arises from the low volume of traffic, excess of trans- 
port facilities, heavy operating losses on the railway portion, low utilization 
of rolling stock, the excessive number of railway workers, customer resistance 
and the existence of alternative modes of transport. It seems clear that the 
railways cannot survive in their present form without either an unwarranted 
interference with individual enterprise or unjustified State subsidies. The 
report states that we have at present about twice as many miles of railway 
per million of population as the European average, though the volume of 
both freight and passenger traffic is only about a quarter of the European 
average. Mr. Lemass recently went to Belfast in order to try and persuade 
the Northern Government not to close three secondary lines of the Great 
Northern Railway near the Border, but in view of the Committee’s findings 
a negative reply was a foregone conclusion. 

The Northern Government has also decided to terminate the agreement 
between the two Irish governments concerning the joint operation of the 
Great Northern Railway. This termination will take effect from October 
1958, thus bringing to an end the only substantial attempt at co-operation 
between them. It is possible that even the main line between Dublin and 
Belfast may be closed after that date, which would be truly deplorable. Our 
Government could have continued to run the three Northern branch lines 
in question at their own expense, but have wisely decided not to do so. 
Owing to the many thorny problems involved, particularly as regards un- 
employment, the Government will be in no hurry to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Beddy Committee. Mr. Lemass has, indeed, already stated 
that the Government has decided to work out a ten-years policy for internal 
transport, thus avoiding any large increase in unemployment; but as there is 
no money available for large permanent subsidies, and as the imposition of 
severe restrictions on private transport is virtually impossible and un- 
economic, he will not find it easy to prolong the agony. 

The transport question is of course linked with the development of the 
tourist industry, which, although it is concentrated into a few summer 
months, contributes about £30 million a year to our exports and, after the 
cattle trade, is our greatest single source of external income. After an artificial 
boom in the immediate post-war years when continental traffic was restricted, 
it declined until 1954, when it began a recovery that has been progressive. 
This year, following the wanton attacks on Northern Ireland, there has been 
a falling off in the number of visitors from Great Britain. As these are the 
backbone of the tourist trade the decline may well prove serious. 

The Government’s problems have been further complicated by the decision 
of the new provisional all-Ireland trade-union organization to claim an all- 
round increase of 12 per cent in wages. This claim is based on the rise of 


14 points in the official cost-of-living figure since the fifth round of wage 
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claims in 1955. It was no doubt precipitated by the recent abolition of the 


a 
subsidies on bread and butter which was made in order to balance the Budget. | Ps 
As a result of an increase of 43d. in the price of bread since the subsidy was | Rx 
removed the Government has reimposed control of bread prices. In fact the uf 
increase in wages granted in 195: was too great and, even allowing for the | ha 
rise in the cost of living, still remains adequate. Although the trade-union | Bi 
leaders have apparently assured Mr. Lemass that they are willing toco-operate | a! 
with the Government and the employers in securing greater efficiency and | as 
better production, past experience suggests that these pious sentimentsseldom | in 
have any practical results, and as the employers, whom Mr. Lemass also [ to 


approached, are not prepared to agree to a further wage increase which they | “f 


could ill afford, the stage seems set for serious industrial strife. ar 
f a 
Violence and Rancour Ca 
EHIND these grave economic problems there remains the constant and | ur 
sinister threat of armed attacks on the North by the I.R.A. and its | en 
offspring. Recent outrages have for the most part taken the shape of sporadic | 
sabotage, explosions and arson, but on July 4 there was a further revival of | ™: 
armed conflict when a Northern police patrol was ambushed at night in ' th 
County Armagh very near the border, one young constable being killed and pu 
another wounded.* The Northern Government has naturally protested | ch 
vehemently at this fresh invasion from the Republic. Mr. de Valera’s Govern- Ds 
ment has shown firmness in dealing with the extremists and has, so far as this tes 
is possible, taken criminal proceedings against those responsible. The sen- | P* 
tences imposed by the courts, were, however, in most cases quite inadequate. , th 
On July 6 the Government arrested and interned 63 leaders of the Sinn Fein | Ds 
Party, which is the political wing of the extreme organization. At the same mi 
time the Government issued a proclamation bringing into force Part 2 of the lot 
Offences Against the State Act of 1940, which enables them to intern sine die ay 
persons believed to be attempting to maintain armed forces in contravention | de 
of the Constitution. In accordance with the Act a Commission is being set In 
| me 


up to which any person so interned may appeal. Mr. de Valera clearly intends 
to govern, which his predecessors failed to do.t f po 


Equally deplorable and disgraceful is the recent outbreak of religious : in 
rancour in the small Wexford village of Fethard-on-sea.{ Last April a local | 4S. 
Protestant, Mrs. Cloney, left her Roman Catholic husband and took her for 
two Catholic children to Northern Ireland, where her husband has since | Uf 
been unable to find them. The Roman Catholic people of Fethard, on whose su; 
initiative is not clear, soon afterwards instituted a boycott of the local | Pe 


Protestant shops and intimidated the Roman Catholic teacher at the, ™4 


Protestant school so that she left her employment. This quite unjustifiable ref 
conduct, which has continued for nearly two months, has been strongly | dey 
condemned by prominent lay Catholics, and disclaimed by Mr. Cloney, the | ne 

* See also p. 378. | of 


+ Neither the Irish Press (a government organ) nor the Irish Independent, the two prin- 
cipal Nationalist newspapers, made any additional comment on these important develop- 
ment! Comment is needless. $ See also p. 379. 
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aggrieved husband, who admits that the Protestant community at Fethard is 
not responsible for his wife’s action; but neither the parish priest nor the 
Roman Catholic bishop has condemned, or taken any steps to stop, this 
unchristian conduct, although asked to do so by the Protestant bishop, who 
has himself publicly deplored Mrs. Cloney’s conduct. On the contrary Dr. 
Browne, the Roman Catholic bishop of Galway, preaching of all places at 
a Catholic Truth Conference in Wexford, has described the Fethard boycott 
as a “peaceful and moderate protest”. Yet so long ago as 1888 Pope Leo XIII, 
in a letter to the Irish hierarchy, condemned boycotting as “altogether foreign 
to natural justice and Christian charity”. It can only be said that if such 
“protests”, which have hitherto been virtually unknown in Southern Ireland, 
are tolerated, and even encouraged, by the Catholic hierarchy they will prove 
a double-edged weapon which can only bring discredit on the Roman 
Catholic community and the Irish people. Dr. Browne also made the quite 
unwarranted statement that there seemed to be a concerted campaign to 
entice or kidnap Catholic children and deprive them of their faith. 

Dr. Philbin, the Roman Catholic bishop of Clonfert, at another conference, 
made the equally absurd assertion that a concerted effort was being made by 
the Protestant minority in Ireland to secure a dominating position in our 
public life. Dr. Tyndall, the Protesant bishop of Kilmore, replying to these 
charges, said there was no campaign to kidnap Catholic children and that 
Dr. Browne must know that such an idea was absolutely repugnant. Pro- 
testants did not like mixed marriages, but when they had been made the 
provisions of the Ne Temere decree, although very much weighted against 
their church, were regarded as binding. As regards Dr. Philbin’s charge 
Dr. Tyndall said there was no Protestant conspiracy, no intention of under- 
mining Catholic social principles and not the faintest idea of “recalling the 
long Protestant ascendancy”. On the other hand there was a longing to find 
a ptinciple of unity between the different sections of the community and a 
desire to serve, to work in charity and humility for the good of the country. 
In justice to the Protestant community it must be said that since the establish- 
ment of the Irish State they have—as loyal citizens—followed the patriotic 
policy of merging in the political life of the country. Replying to a question 
in the Dail on July 4 Mr. de Valera said that he regarded the Fethard boycott 
as ill-conceived, ill-considered and futile for the achievement of the purpose 
for which it seemed to have been intended, and that he also regarded it as 
unjust and cruel to confound the innocent with the guilty. Repudiating any 
suggestion that this boycott was typical of the attitude or conduct of our 
people he said he was convinced that 90 per cent of them looked on the 
matter as he did, and he begged all who had regard for the fair name, good 
tepute and well-being of our nation to use their influence to bring this 
deplorable affair to an end. This timely and clear condemnation of the boy- 
cott, with its implied rebuke to the Roman Catholic bishop of Galway, will 
be welcomed by every right-thinking Irish person as it was by the members 
of the Dail. 

Ireland, 


August 1957. 








INDIA 
THE CART BEFORE THE BULLOCK 


BOUT the time that Mr. Nehru was preparing to leave for the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London there were two kinds of 
speculation in India: one, he was going to ask London to help finance India’s 
second five-year plan; and two, he was going to do nothing of the sort. 
Nehru would not dream of going abroad, as the local phrase has it, with a 
begging bowl in hand. As often happens in this country of paradoxes, there 
was some truth in both reports. Mr. Nehru wanted money—and he did not 
want money. His subsequent statement at a press conference in London that 
India could do with a couple of hundred million pounds was made as much 
in jest as in earnest, and many in India are still wondering whether it is the 
British sense of humour or the British sense of business that will respond. 


| 


The fact remains that on her own India cannot hope to finance the plan she | 


has set her heart on, and it is more than her heart that depends on the success 
of the plan. 
It is not merely the critics abroad who thought the plan too ambitious. 


There are economists in India who say it bears no relation to the resources | 


the country has or can hope to receive from foreign benefactors. Until 
recently doubts whether India could afford such an ambitious plan used to be 
silenced with the politicians’ rhetoric: “Can we afford not to?” All warnings 
in regard to the dangers of deficit financing were brushed aside with the 
bland assurance: the Government has all the measures under control to 
check inflation. The States were daily exhorted to produce surplus budgets; 
yearly they present the Centre with huge deficits. The Imperial Bank was 
nationalized; it is not claimed that it is going to make an appreciable conttri- 
bution to the success of the plan. Life insurance has been nationalized, with 
the avowed, if mutually exclusive, objectives of financing the plan and keeping 
the private sector in funds as before. There has been a serious decline in 
business, and insuring one’s life has become so cumbrous that fewer policies 
are being written. Even if all these measures had yielded the benefits expected 
of them, there would still have been a wide uncovered gap about which the 
Government’s attitude appeared to be: let us hope for the best. That this is 
less than what can be called planning will be obvious. 

If the economics of the second five-year plan look so shoddy, its politics 
ate only too clear. The plan was the chief plank of the Congress Party’s 
election campaign. It was also a useful instrument with which to tame the 
parties in opposition; they might criticize it in detail and suggest an alter- 
native set of emphases, but they too had to say that they would co-operate 
with the execution of the plan—and it does not take long to suggest that any 
kind of opposition in any sphere hampers the progress of the plan. Inter- 
nationally, the plan could be used for creating the impression that India is so 
preoccupied with her economic development that she had no time for power | 
politics. It could also be a contrast to Pakistan’s ways; she is a member of | 
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military alliances. This is the place to add that not all of these claims are 
dishonest or baseless. Mr. Nehru would like to see prosperity in the country. 
The object of this article is to suggest the possibility that that may not be the 
only, or even the primary, thing he wants for India. 

It is not merely in the fixation of priorities that the cart has been placed 
before the bullock. Worse, it is an armoured cart that Mr. Nehru is seeking 
to place before the bullock-cart economy of India. This is the least publicized 
part of the budget Mr. Krishnamachari presented to Parliament in May last. 
The Finance Minister spoke of socialism and the welfare State and all that at 
great length; his reference to the increase of Rs. 50 crores (about £35 million) 
in the defence budget, which was already too large, was the briefest. The 
Defence Minister’s subsequent justification of it was nearly as perfunctory. 
Modernization of equipment was his only excuse. Some Member of Parlia- 
ment wanted to know more about it all; nobody thought of asking whether 
the expenses incurred in re-equipment would at least in part be made good 
by reductions elsewhere. The fact is that there are very few economies to 
show. We shall have occasion to return to the subject later. 

Meanwhile the Finance Minister has been left in something of a quandary, 
which may or may not be solved by the time these lines appear in print. He 
had first thought of going ahead with socialism and fair shares, so he intro- 
duced a wealth tax and an expenditure tax, as suggested by Professor Kaldor. 
All this was in addition to the death duty imposed earlier, with, incidentally, 
very little difference to the revenue collected. Immediately after the budget 
proposals there were complaints that the third idea given by Professor Kaldor 
—a gift tax—had not been included. There was some point in this objection 
because gifts constitute an escape door to many from the death duty. Mr. 
Krishnamachari’s reply to the criticism was indicative of the manner in 
which economic thinking goes on in this country. He said he had never read 
the Kaldor report although, as is known, the wealth tax and the expenditure 
tax were Kaldor’s ideas—both original, untried and unlikely to yield much 
money. Per contra, business men have been agitating against the two new 
taxes and the Finance Minister has dropped a hint or two that he does not 
really propose to cause any hardship to anybody. So, as this dispatch is being 
written, news comes of more and more exemptions, and by the time the 
Bill has emerged from the Select Committee there may not be much left of 
the severe threats held out to the rich of soaking them. 

It is not as though the poorer classes are not complaining : although there 
is still no agricultural income-tax levied by the Centre—and only a few States 
have it—an effort is in fact being made to bring it home to the country at 
large that the second plan will have to be paid for not by the few rich but by 
the people as a whole. Indeed, it is to make the people conscious of the 
inescapability of this that the Government of India has imposed certain 
“psychological” taxes on luxuries. At least for the time being their import 
has just about been stopped completely, and what is available has been 
priced-out of the reach of all but a few. Import restrictions have led to the 
inevitable. Prices have risen, not only of goods brought from abroad but of 
everything. Decimal coinage, a Madras Minister has estimated, has increased 
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the cost of living by 2 per cent, and it is feared that the impending introduc- 
tion of the metric system of weights and measures will raise it further by 
another 1o per cent. Against this background it is not wholly surprising that 
a large section of government employees has served strike notices on the 
Government of India, and unless compromises have been reached within the 
next few weeks there is a real possibility that the government machinery will 
be brought to a standstill. 

However serious these internal difficulties, Mr. Krishnamachari knows— 
even if Mr. Nehru does not—that foreign exchange is the real problem. India 
has run through her sterling balances at a rate that has brought reproof from 
some fellow members of the Commonwealth. More serious than that, it has 
brought India to the verge of international bankruptcy. The recent tightening 
of import control may help to some extent, although its effects on India’s 
export trade do not appear to have been calculated, but it is on foreign 
countries that India has to depend for her requirements of heavy machinery. 
There has been a tendency in New Delhi lately to ascribe reports of a decrease 
in the value of the rupee to malice—generated, of course, by the righteous- 
ness of Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy, which the wicked big powers are only to 
be expected to run down in any manner they can—but there is discernible in 
it all an unmistakable suggestion of the famous sinking feeling. The Finance 
Minister has already been speaking of flexibility, of having to alter certain 
priorities in the plan, of re-fixation of targets in terms of time. Not many may 
have been fooled by this verbal smokescreen. Even if it is granted that the five- 
year plan is a plan, it is already clear that it is not going to be a five-year one. 

Then, as is only natural in a democracy, the people are beginning to ask— 
and the inquiry will be steadily more insistent as time goes on and hardship 
deepens—whether there is going to be much for many even at the successful 
conclusion of the plan, for which tremendous sacrifices are being demanded 
in the here and now. The question gains relevance from the fact that the 
chief emphasis of the second plan is on heavy industry. Power stations and 
steel plants have been given precedence over things productive of immediate 
returns in terms of a less low standard of living for the generality of the 
people. Mr. Nehru had confidently spoken of India’s exporting food in the 
near future; that was last year. As this despatch is being written the Food 
Minister has admitted widespread food shortage and his total inability to 
supply the rice that West Bengal needs. His hope to meet requirements of 
wheat is dependent upon the early agreement of the United States to extend 
another wheat loan. Mr. Khrushchev has told us at what cost to the people 
Stalin industrialized his country. Not only was there no political liberty, 
there was not the liberty even to ask for consumer goods. It may be beyond 
Mr. Nehru to establish heavy industries without paying a political price in 
the currency of democratic freedom. 


Two Views 

Me: NEHRU has formed the habit of inviting foreign experts to examine 
his economic plans. Not all the invited were experts in any sense, but 

their approving opinions have been publicized. It was, therefore, with surprise 
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that the present writer recently found in Herr Schacht’s autobiography a 
reference to India’s five-year plan. The former German Finance Minister had 
met the Prime Minister, whom he found enthusiastic about his plan. Herr 
Schacht writes that he found it difficult to conceal his apprehensions behind 
the politeness expected of a guest. He said the long-term projects were too 
long-term, and the people would not wait indefinitely. Meanwhile the costs 
would go up, and all the figures shown in the plan would prove to be utterly 
inadequate. The latter at least has begun to come true with a vengeance, and 
almost everything is going to cost many times the estimates, which them- 
selves are being revised frequently. 

Heavy industry, it must be recognized, is no longer a question only of 
economics for the countries that have recently gained their political freedom. 
There is the question of prestige involved, and it is an occupational disease 
with Asian leaders to place prestige above most other considerations, regard- 
less of the cost. Mr. Nehru’s prestige is now so completely identified with 
India’s prestige that there are not many people to ask the Prime Minister 
whether the chief aim of his economic planning is prestige or prosperity. 
Thus we come back to what has been hinted at previously, that India’s 
economic planning is explicable more in political terms than in the economic. 

Heavy industries encourage and sustain ancillary industries, and thus make 
for prosperity, but the more important consideration hereabouts seems to be 
that they are the essential ingredierits of power. Committed to a policy of 
neutralism, India cannot borrow or receive as gifts arms from either America 
or Russia. But arms, she has persuaded herself, she must have. Purchases 
from Britain and France are politically painless, but this dependence gnaws 
at her heart. The answer, thus, is to have her own heavy industry, which 
alone can some day produce armament. Few countries define their potential 
enemies, and India cannot fairly be expected to say just for what purpose she 
needs all the arms she has been buying or trying to make at the expense of 
economic well-being in the foreseeable future. The fact remains that a large 
portion of India’s revenue is being spent on defence. 

What complicates the economic picture further is the popularity of the 
concept of a welfare State, another of Mr. Nehru’s ill-advised imports from 
the Labour Party of Great Britain. At the back of it all there is that absurd 
illusion that India can do what no other country has ever been able to do. 
When Britain was militarily strong nobody ever heard of a welfare State. 
It can be shown that whenever any country has armed itself there has been a 
sharp decrease in municipal expenditure. Only the United States of America 
—and that only now—can afford guns, butter and Cadillacs, all at the same 
time. Every other country has to choose, and this is what Mr. Nehru is 
constitutionally averse from doing. Neutralism, non-commitment, non- 
involvement—these are more than policies for him; they are an attitude of 
mind, a philosophy of life. So here we have a country that is poor, wants to 
be powerful and prosperous in the shortest possible time, and has no idea— 
or too many conflicting ideas—how to go about it. Before long the country 
may realize that, by demanding all in one breath, it may have to go without 
any of these things. 
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Meanwhile, the effort continues, and the contradictions are beginning to 
manifest themselves. Talk of a “socialistic pattern of society” has aroused the 
expectations of labour, not only under private enterprise but also in State 
employment. Nearly five hundred thousand State servants—in such vital 
industries and services as posts and telegraphs, railways and docks—have 
demanded the appointment of a Pay Commission and immediate interim 
relief. Early in July the Government of India had before it a number of 
strike notices, and the largest single employer, the Government, is now being 
asked to be the “ideal employer” it had asked all others to be. Labour has 
scornfully rejected the request for a wage freeze and responded to it with a 
series of impossible demands. As the end of July approached, a total break- 
down was apprehended in some of the most essential services. The applecart 
of the plan is being upset as much by the disparity between resources and 
ambitions as-by an inherent dichotomy between the two sets of ambitions, 
one economic and the other political. 


Political Ambitions 


LTHOUGH a part of India’s fear of aggression is doubtless feigned, for 
the purpose of persuading the United States to “go easy” with her arms 
aid to the hostile neighbour that is Pakistan, there is some justification for 
India’s being militarily prepared. There are absolutists in this country too 
who argue that, since India can never hope to match Pakistan’s strength if 
the latter should be helped by the United States, there is no need to spend 
anything on defence, for Pakistan by herself is no match for India with her 
present arms. India is more secretive on defence matters than some of the big 
Powers, so that there is no means of knowing just how strong India is, but 
even if it be granted that India is well able to deal with Pakistan there are 
good reasons for modernizing India’s equipment—up to a point. There may 
be reasons to think that the country will never be told when that point has 
been reached, perhaps surpassed. 

If the absolutists’ argument were accepted, there would be no reason for 
any country to arm with the exception of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
The fact is, and Mr. Nehru knows it, that there are lesser conflicts to which 
both the giants might be indifferent. And these conflicts are not the less 
urgent for being small. Egypt was one such, for the solution of which the 
Big Powers did nothing—one, in fact, did a great deal to make a solution 
difficult—and came in later only to frustrate a solution. When India asks 
that Kashmir be left out of the cold war, all she means is that she should be 
allowed to solve it in her own way. The rights and wrongs of the Indian 
stand on Kashmir need not be discussed in this context. What is relevant is 
that countries weaker than America and Russia have their own problems, 
which may need to be solved with their own strength. 

If India were apprehensive only of a Pakistani renewal of aggression in 
Kashmir, that would constitute enough justification for a certain amount of 
increased military expenditure. On the other hand, India has the assurance 
from the United States that American arms cannot be used for aggression. 
If the assurance were not worthy of any credence at all we should be back to 
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the absolutists’ argument that every penny spent on defence is a waste be- 
cause Pakistan p/us the United States cannot be conceived as an enemy India 
can aspire to fight for more than a few minutes. Is India spending more than 
is necessary for dealing with an unaided Pakistan ? 

The answer can only be guessed, and the guess is likely to be in the 
alirmative. There has been an increase of £35 million this year; the country 
has already been told that there will be a similar increase next year. In spite of 
inspired reports, it is just not true that India’s interest in Commonwealth 
defence is purely academic. For any serious threat, which is not from 
Pakistan, India almost certainly depends upon the Commonwealth. The only 
other possible conclusion would be that India is quite happy to remain 
utterly defenceless against the real dangers of aggression. Why this is not 
emphasized in public is that the contingency is at the moment regarded as 
remote, which may or may not be a correct estimate. 

Even as there are lesser conflicts, there are lesser ambitions. To be equal 
to the United States and the U.S.S.R. may be a fantastic aspiration. To be the 
most powerful country in one’s own part of the world is within one’s reach, 
provided one is prepared to make the sacrifices. This may be what Mr. Nehru 
is doing. If Pakistan cannot say what sort of aggression she fears so much 
that she has to join not one but two military alliances, neither can India say 
why she must increase her military strength. If, therefore, other motives are 
to be sought to explain what the two countries are doing, we must look in 
other directions. At least one Prime Minister of Pakistan made no secret of 
it that his object was to speak to India from “a position of strength”, even 
though it might be borrowed strength. India has been less candid. Mr. 
Nehru’s intention may not be vastly different and, preachings to other 
countries notwithstanding, Mr. Nehru knows that in this imperfect world 
“moral” strength is not enough. India is doing what all others do, nothing 
worse and nothing better. Only persistent claims to be doing better make the 
affair look worse. And the fact that India is so poor makes it so much more 
painful too. Nor should Mr. Nehru forget what he tells others, that the 
accumulation of arms creates a psychology of its own. So ubiquitous is its 
effect that nobody should consider himself above its incidence. 


India, 
August 1957. 











PAKISTAN 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S TRAVELS 


ECENT internal developments in Pakistan have overshadowed the 
country’s important role in foreign affairs. A group of politicians have 
created a situation which may considerably affect the composition of the set- 
ups at the Centre and in the provinces. In such an eventuality all sorts of 
possibilities arise. The process of democratization, which has been by no 
means easy or smooth, may come to a standstill. As a corollary the alternative 
of dictatorship may no longer remain so unacceptable as it is today. 

In Pakistan there are some people, although in a small and diminishing 
minority, who advocate, as the Prime Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, observes in 
an article, “‘a course involving abandonment of the idea of franchise, discard- 
ing the principle of accountability and resorting to authority based not upon a 
warrant to rule, but upon the power to rule—in brief, dictatorship”’. It is, 
therefore, a perplexing phenomenon to see a leadership habitually indulging 
in emotional extravagances to achieve its parochial and often unrealistic ends. 
In resorting to such tactics it sets into motion a chain of events which may 
take a most unpleasant turn not only for itself but for the country at large. 
The net result always is, if the past be any guide, to lend force to the conten- 
tion that the country is not yet ripe for a full-fledged democracy. 

When so much is at stake, the temptation to overlook foreign affairs is 
pardonable. Developments in this sphere, however, have been of such 
importance that some reference, even though brief, has to be made to them, 
the more so when they bring into greater relief the country’s internal political 
conditions. One of the main reasons of Maulana Bhashani’s rupture with Mr. 
Suhrawardy has been the latter’s foreign policy, which the Maulana regards 
as absolutely inimical to the best interests of the country. 

On June 8 Mr. Suhrawardy left for Kabul to hold discussions with the 
Afghan Premier for further improving relations between the two countries. 
At least in one respect his tour has been quite successful. It has been decided 
to exchange Ambassadors between Pakistan and Afghanistan—a happy 
development which some months back even the most sanguine political 
observer could not have expected. 

Immediately after his return from Kabul, Mr. Suhrawardy left for London 
to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference, and broke his 
journey at Beirut to hold consultations with the Lebanese Government on 
the Middle East situation. Before returning to Pakistan, he visited Spain, the 
U.S.A. and Jordan. 

It is too early to have a proper appreciation of Mr. Suhrawardy’s missions 
abroad. Initially, however, there has been a very perceptible sense of dis- 
appointment that Pakistan’s allies should have been content with mere 
expressions of pious hopes for a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir and 
canal water issues, which Mr. Suhrawardy has so correctly described as “two 
prongs of India’s grip on us”. Pakistan has not even succeeded in arranging 
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for an early consideration of the Jarring report on Kashmir by the Security 
Council. It is perhaps a truism to say that the major consideration in directing 
a country’s foreign policy is the advancement of its own hard interests. And 
when Kashmir is described as a regional issue in the communiqué issued after 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s discussions with President Eisenhower, it is understand- 
able that there should be some sharp reactions even from quarters that have 
unflinchingly supported the various military, economic and cultural pacts 
between Pakistan and America. The politicians of the left have naturally 
seized the opportunity thus provided and have unleashed a new offensive 
against the country’s foreign policy. 

In contrast to this the Baghdad Pact Council meetings, held in Karachi in 
the first week of June, have had a generally favourable reception. “Towards 
Co-Prosperity”’, “Baghdad Pact’s New Look” and “Landmark”, are some of 
the captions of editorials in leading papers, welcoming the proceedings and 
conclusions of the various sub-committees and the Council of the pact. The 
final communiqué, issued after a series of sessions behind closed doors, laid 
much emphasis on the soundness and solidarity of its moral basis and the 
spirit of mutual confidence in “association of equal partnership”. As a result 
of these discussions the scope of the pact has been widened. Previously it was 
confined to a defensive association pledged to co-operate for its mutual 
defence and security against Communist aggression, with Britain and the 
United States keeping the emphasis on Russian subversion and infiltration. 
During discussions on counter-subversive measures to be adopted, Pakistan 
pressed her case on the possibility of Indian aggression and the actuality of 
Indian subversion. 

The emphasis on economic measures to counter the Communist threat 
and the accession of America to full membership of the Military Committee 
have been welcomed, as also the United Kingdom’s gift of {500,000 for im- 
proving radio and telecommunications between member countries. 


Defections from the Awami League 

OMING to internal affairs, the suspended West Pakistan Ministry has 

been restored, with Dr. Khan Sahib stepping down in favour of Sardar 
Abdur Rashid. The constitution makes it obligatory for the new Ministry to 
seek a vote of confidence from the provincial Assembly within two months of 
its assumption of office. The Supreme Court is to give its verdict on the 
President’s special reference as to whether the country’s constitution em- 
powers the Governor of a province to dissolve the provincial assembly. 
These are important issues. But they have receded into the background 
because of the situation in East Pakistan, where Maulana Bhashanihas resigned 
from the Awami League and formed a new party—the National Awami 
Party—in an atmosphere surcharged with emotions and marred by repeated 
clashes between rival factions. 

The main components of the new political organization are the Ganatantri 
Dal, the Pakistan National Party and the Bhashanites. All of them are 
popularly believed to be on the left wing and have their followers in the 
National and provincial assemblies. It is obvious that this development can 
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considerably influence the course of events in Pakistan at least for some time, 
but before assessing its likely repercussions it will be well to bear in mind the 
reasons that Maulana Bhashani has advanced for breaking away from the 
League. 

Bhashani’s main accusation against the ministerial group of the Awami 
League is their “deviation” from the party programme, which is affording 
opportunities to “reactionary parties” like the Muslim League, the Nizam-e- 
Islam and the Krishak Sramik Party to regain lost ground. Among the “re- 
treats” from the party programme, Bhashani lays particular emphasis on the 
non-implementation of the League’s 21-point programme, which envisaged 
full regional autonomy for East Pakistan, leaving only defence, foreign 
affairs and currency to the care of the Centre. Mr. Suhrawardy is severely 
criticized for violating the party programme, failing to get the constitutional 
provisions relating to provincial autonomy fully implemented and claiming 
that “ninety-eight per cent of the provincial autonomy has been given and 
that the demand for regional autonomy is a political stunt”. 

Maulana Bhashani is equally emphatic and uncompromisingly opposed to 
the country’s foreign policy. At the Democratic Workers’ Convention, called 
by him at Dacca on July 25 and 26, he castigated the present Central Govern- 
ment for its failure to renounce all foreign pacts and alliances entered into by 
previous governments. In recalling that “opposition to military pacts was 
accepted as one of the main policies of the Awami League”, Bhashani takes 
the fullest advantage of his irresponsibility as an opposition leader. Perhaps 
we in the East have not yet learnt that governmental responsibility and public 
leadership are not two different things which by their very nature are opposed 
to each other. 

The Ganatantri Dal, which has now completely aligned itself with Maulana 
Bhashani, has been even more outspoken. On July 23 its Supreme Council 
reiterated its opposition to Pakistan’s pro-West foreign policy. In a seven- 
point resolution the Council demanded a change in Pakistan’s foreign policy 
to “an independent, neutral policy which should be based on assistance to 
Algeria and other countries fighting for independence; unity between Asian 
and African countries; friendship with all countries of the world on a basis of 
equality; abrogation of the Baghdad Pact, the S.E.A.T.O., the N.A.T.O. and 
the Warsaw Pact; disarmament and non-aggression pacts among Big Powers 
and settlement of all disputes by peaceful means and co-existence”. 

In another resolution the Dal’s Supreme Council expressed its “considered” 
view “that the Kashmir dispute is being used as a handle by the Anglo- 
American Powers for furtherance of their own imperialistic ambitions” and 
“deplored the reference to the dispute in the Suhrawardy—Eisenhower joint 
statement as a regional dispute”. 


Attack on the Coalition 
Hew thus assured himself the support of all left-wing political parties 
in the country, Maulana Bhashani has been emboldened to make the 
claim that “a new era in Pakistan’s politics will be ushered in and our struggle 
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for independence and democracy will gain new strength”. “Independence” 
and “democracy” are words which can be variously interpreted, and what the 
Maulana means by them is best known to him alone. It is apparent, however, 
that the immediate objective of the “struggle for independence and demo- 
cracy” will be to overthrow the present East Pakistan Ministry and later on 
to disrupt the Awami-League—Republican coalition at the Centre. 

The East Pakistan Assembly, which according to present indications is to 
meet at Dacca in September, consists of 300 members. The Provincial Awami 
League Parliamentary Party has a membership of a little more than 100, 
while the Hindus and Scheduled Caste parties claim less than sixty members. 
The Ganatantri Dal has a following of about a dozen. The rest of the member- 
ship of the House is shared between the Krishak Sramik Party, the Muslim 
League and the Nizam-e-Islam Party. 

The latest estimates are that approximately forty members of the Provincial 
Awami League Parliamentary Party will cross the floor and, with the Dal’s 
support—always dubious—now no longer there, the present coalition ministry 
will have to lean heavily on Hindus and Scheduled Caste members of the 
Assembly. But even if the latter’s support was assured, which again is not 
certain, the Ministry will not be able to command a majority in the House. 
Therefore, the only course left open is to seek a coalition with the Krisah 
Sramik Party, the largest single group after the Awami League in the 
Assembly, enjoying the support of sixty members. Here again some members 
of the K.S.P. are opposed to having anything to do with the Awami League, 
although a majority of them are in favour of coalescing with it. 

Negotiations between the Awami League and the Krishak Sramik Party, 
during the last few months, proved infructuous because the K.S.P. insisted, 
as one of its terms for entering into coalition with the Awami League, that 
certain steps be taken against subversive elements in the province. Mr. 
Suhrawardy had readily agreed, but a section of Awami Leaguers, fearing 
that it might lead to Maulana Bhashani’s withdrawing his support from the 
organization, stoutly opposed the inclusion of such a clause. But now that 
the Maulana has broken away from the League in any case, there may not be 
any further hitches preventing the two parties from joining hands. Even 
after such a favourable development, however, the provincial ministry will 
not enjoy a comfortable majority and the real power will lie in the hands of 
the Scheduled Castes and Hindus. How this problem is ultimately to be over- 
come is very much a question of the future and cannot be answered now. 

As far as the National Assembly is concerned, the defections from the 
Central Awami League Party will be more than compensated if the Krishak 
Sramik Party’s support is secured in the provinces. But whatever arrange- 
ments are made to maintain the status quo at the Centre and in the provinces 
will be of a very temporary nature. There are no means to stop party 
manceuvrings. The only real way out is to hold general elections in the 
country at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The question now is how soon the elections can be held. Mr. Suhrawardy 
has repeatedly declared that March 1958 is the deadline. But the Election 
Commission in its schedule submitted to the Supreme Court maintains that the 
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country cannot go to the polls before July 1958. That, in fact, means that the 
elections cannot be held till October next year, because polling in East 
Pakistan cannot be held on any large scale during the rainy season, which 
lasts until September. Something has obviously gone wrong somewhere. 
The people are clamouring for early elections and it will be a very unwise and 
dangerous move to postpone them any further. 

It was Mr. Suhrawardy who said 


We Pakistanis have no choice as to how to go about creating an effective basis 
for our state. No royal or aristocracic pattern of duty and authority based on long 
and universal acceptance is at hand to serve our purpose. The goal can be achieved 
only through elections. Warning voices some time tell me that Pakistan is not 
ready for the democratic process. I can only reply that then Pakistan is not ready 
at all, for there is no alternative way of bringing about rapport between authority 
and people, no other avenue to national fulfilment. 


Pakistan, 
August 1957. 


























CANADA 
FALL OF THE LIBERALS 


HE result of the Federal election held in Canada on June 10, which 

ended the long ascendancy of the Liberal Party and installed in office at 
Ottawa the first Progressive-Conservative Ministry since 1935, confounded 
all the political prophets. Most of them had predicted that the Liberals might 
lose thirty seats, but would be returned to power with a bare majority in the 
House of Commons over the combined forces of the three other parties. Not 
even the most optimistic Tories could imagine that a widespread popular 
revolt against the St. Laurent Ministry would overwhelm the Liberal Party 
in all the Provinces except Quebec, New Brunswick and Newfoundland. In 
the two former Provinces racial pride of the French-Canadians in the distin- 
guished career of Mr. St. Laurent kept most of them loyal to Liberalism, and 
in Newfoundland the gratitude of its fishermen and other workers for 
access to the benefits of Canada’s programme of social security had a similar 
effect. . 

But elsewhere the rout of the Liberals reached calamitous proportions. In 
Nova Scotia, a traditional stronghold of Liberalism, the Progressive- 
Conservatives, making 8 gains, carried 9 out of 11 seats and they won all the 
4 seats of Prince Edward Island; but with one gain they could only divide the 
10 seats of New Brunswick. Even more serious was the Liberal débacle in 
the 155 constituencies lying between the western boundary of Quebec and 
the Pacific Ocean, for they were only able to salvage 29 of them. In the 85 
seats of Ontario the Liberal representation dropped from 51 to 21, while that 
of the Progressive-Conservatives rose from 33 to 61. The latter gained 5 
seats in Manitoba, 3 in Saskatchewan, 1 in Alberta and 4 in British Columbia, 
all but one at the expense of the Liberals. Today in the territory west of the 
Great Lakes the Liberals with only 8 seats have less than half of the parlia- 
mentary strength of either the C.C.F. or the Social Credit Party. Furthermore, 
no fewer than nine Ministers including the veteran Mr. Howe, the second 
most powerful figure in the late Government, and Mr. Harris, the Minister 
of Finance, lost their seats, and this massacre of his Cabinet made it impossible 
for Mr. St. Laurent to claim the right to meet Parliament and test its senti- 
ment about the continuance of his Ministry in office. 

The C.C.F., fighting in a political climate which was very unfavourable for 
making converts to Socialism, fared well to increase its strength from 22 to 
25; and the Social Crediters, through gains in Alberta and British Columbia, 
raised their representation from 15 to 19, but had to admit a complete fiasco 
for their campaign in the Eastern Provinces, where the votes polled by all 
their candidates were negligibie. Since the general election the Progressive- 
Conservatives have won from the Liberals a seat in Ontario, where the late 
member, who was seeking re-election, died just before polling day. The 
strength of the parties in the new House of Commons is as follows: 
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Progressive-Conservatives 110, Liberals 106, C.C.F. 25, Social Crediters 
19, Independents 4 and there is one vacancy. 


The New Prime Minister 


HE unexpected success of the Progressive-Conservative Party was a great 

personal triumph for its new leader, Mr. John Diefenbaker, Q.C., who 
displayed immense energy and considerable skill in his campaign. His rather 
raucous guttural accent bars him from being an attractive speaker, but he has 
a flair for the telling phrase and the same sort of evangelical fervour as a 
political crusader that a famous American politician, the late William Jennings 
Bryan, possessed. He had had wide experience as an advocate before juries, 
and so he contrived to turn the election into a jury trial of the St. Laurent 
Ministry for high political crimes in connexion with the transcontinental 
pipe-line for gas in 1955. Hammering home daily the charges that in the long 
parliamentary controversy over it Ministers had suppressed the right of free 
discussion in Parliament by their arbitrary misuse of closure, that they had 
made the Speaker of the House of Commons their pliant tool and induced 
him to violate the traditions of his office, of strict impartiality, and that they 
had thereby undermined the foundations of parliamentary democracy in 
Canada, he secured from the voters in the English-speaking Provinces a 
decisive verdict of “Guilty”. He must also have won votes by his explicit 
promises, so lavish that their fulfilment may prove very difficult, that he 
would take immediate steps, if given power, to improve the lot of pen- 
sioners, give the farming community a fairer share of the national income, 
and provide financial help for some ambitious enterprises in the fields of 
power and irrigation, in which certain Provinces are interested. 

Other factors also operated in his favour. A large number of farmers held 
the grain-marketing policy of the late Ministry responsible for the huge glut 
of unsold wheat and felt that, since they formed 20 per cent of the country’s 
total population, their 8 per cent share of the national income was a very 
inadequate return for their labours. Then many old age pensioners, and 
families who were helping to support them, were aggrieved that the last 
Budget had only raised the scale of old age pensions from $40 to $46 per 
mensem, a change that did not compensate for the rise in the cost of living. 
They contrasted this apparent niggardliness with the astonishing generosity 
of the Government to two of the chief promoters of the pipe-line, who had 
each been permitted to reap a quick profit of nearly a million dollars through 
secret options, concealed from Parliament, on the stock of a corporation in 
whose enterprise the Government was a financial partner. There was also in 
many quarters a serious apprehension that Libexal policies had enabled 
American interests to acquire too great a domination in Canada’s economy 
and also a deep, if silent, undercurrent of feeling, particularly strong in 
Ontario, that French-Canadian influence had become too powerful at Ottawa. 

The Liberals had the advantage of the largest campaign fund and the handi- 
cap of the hostility of seven provincial ministries and their political machines. 
They based their chief appeal for a fresh mandate on the ground that their 

policies had produced for Canada an era of unprecedented prosperity and 
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had increased her prestige and authority in the international arena. They 
placed great reliance upon the personal popularity of Mr. St. Laurent and his 
ability to repeat his remarkable successes as an artist in electioneering in 1949 
and 1953; but their confidence proved to be misplaced. At 75 Mr. St. Laurent 
is an aging tired man, who felt that he must pay a debt of honour to the party, 
which had given him unexpected power and fame, by leading it in another 
election; and his stubborn refusal to take any coaching in the art of broad- 
casting made him a very inept performer on the air. Instead of making 
another triumphal progress through the country, he had to face critical 
audiences and severe bouts of heckling, which disconcerted him. When he 
found that benedictions of school children and “folksy” talks at whistle- 
stops, which had won him many votes in his earlier elections, had become 
rusty electioneering weapons, and that the voters were bored with their use, 
he discarded them and in his later speeches concentrated upon the themes that 
the Liberal Party had been the architect of Canada’s boom, which would 
continue only if it was given another lease of power and that, as it was the 
only party that had nation-wide representation at Ottawa, it was the best 
guardian of national unity. But there was a curious lack of fire in his speeches, 
and his attempts to rebut the charges of Mr. Diefenbaker about his Govern- 
ment’s, misconduct in the controversy over the pipe-line were very ineffective. 
He had not forfeited the respect of the country, but many of his former sup- 
porters decided that he had outlived his usefulness as Prime Minister. He 
received his best assistance from Mr. Pearson, all his other Ministers being 
tied to their own constituencies by hard fights. 


The Cabinet 


R. DIEFENBAKER, before he left for the conference of Prime 

Ministers of the Commonwealth in London, appointed sixteen 
Ministers and left five seats in his Cabinet to be filled later. His list of new 
Ministers contained no surprises and was drawn wholly from his supporters 
in Parliament. There is some criticism of his choice of Mr. Donald Fleming 
of Toronto as Minister of Finance in preference to Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, 
whom he evidently thought too old at 73 for such an onerous post and has 
accordingly included in the Cabinet as a Minister without portfolio. No 
previous Cabinet was so rich in holders of military titles. Major-General 
Pearkes, V.C., who had a magnificent record in World War I, and was a stern 
critic of the wastefulness of the late Government’s programme of defence, 
ought to be an admirable Minister of National Defence ; and Colonels Brooks, 
Churchill and Harkness, all three schoolmasters before they became soldiers, 
have been given respectively the Ministries of Northern Affairs and Natural 
Resources, of Trade and Commerce, and of Veterans’ Affairs. One of the 
ablest members of the new Cabinet is the Minister of Justice, Mr. E. D. 
Fulton, Q.C., who is a sound lawyer and a very competent parliamentarian. 
The other new Ministers are all senior representatives of their Provinces and 
among them Mrs. Fairclough, the Secretary of State, has the distinction of 


being the first woman to enter a Canadian Federal Cabinet and Mr. Starr, the 
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Minister of Labour, is, as the son of Ukrainian immigrants, the first Minister 
of Eastern European extraction. 

Quebec presented Mr. Diefenbaker with his most difficult problem, for 
only eight of its seventy-five members are Progressive-Conservatives and 
all but two of these parliamentary novices. The experienced pair, Mr. Leon 
Balcer, Q.C., and Mr. W. M. Hamilton, have been given the offices of Solicitor 
General and Postmaster General, but the Prime Minister realizes that a 
Province that contains more than one-fourth of the total population and has 
always had at least four representatives in Federal Cabinets will not be 
satisfied with two Ministers holding minor portfolios; so he has undertaken 
that, when he completes his Cabinet, he will strengthen the representation of 
Quebec in it. It is to the credit of Mr. St. Laurent that he left sixteen seats 
in the Senate unfilled and gave his successor an opportunity to reinforce 
the feeble remnant of five Progressive-Conservative Senators, of whom the 
youngest is 71, with new blood. So it is expected that he will appoint to the 
Senate two of the newly elected members from Quebec for the purpose of 
bringing into his Cabinet two p: sminent French-Canadians, whose prestige 
with their racial compatriots is high. 


The Losers 


HE Liberals profess to regard the result of the election with complacency 
and are trying to derive comfort from the figures about the popular vote, 
which show that their share of it, 41 per cent, was larger than the 39 per cent 
secured by the Progressive-Conservatives. But the weakness of this form of 
consolation is that over 40 per cent of the total Liberal vote was hived in a 
single Province, Quebec, and there was a severe shrinkage of it in most of the 
other Provinces. Today the great edifice of nation-wide strength, which the 
late Mackenzie King built up laboriously for the Liberal Party during his 
long tenure of its leadership, has been battered down and it has reverted to 
its situation after the election of 1917, when, as the result of being split over 
the issue of military conscription, its membership in the House of Commons 
was predominantly French-Canadian. In the new House of Commons roughly 
three-quarters of the Liberal members are either French-Canadians or depen- 
dent for their seats on French-Canadian votes; and the total number of 
Liberals elected in five Provinces, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, is only six. In many earlier Parlia- 
ments the substantial contingent of Liberal members from the four western 
Provinces, which have now seventy seats, was the vitalizing radical element 
in their party, but it has now been reduced to the paltry figure of eight. 
The first task of the leaders of the Liberal Party will be to rebuild its voting 
strength in the English-speaking Provinces. It will not be easy, because out 
of the ten provincial governments only those of the three smallest Provinces 
are in unfriendly hands. It is expected that Mr. St. Laurent, after acting as 
leader of the opposition for one session, will retire from politics and, since 
the plight of the Liberal Party makes it necessary for his successor in its 
leadership to be an English-speaking Protestant, Mr. Lester Pearson is 
virtually certain to be preferred to Mr. Paul Martin, who is a Roman Catholic 
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French-Canadian; his only other serious rival, Mr. Harris, has been eliminated 
by the loss of his seat. 


The Coming Session 


HE first session of the new Parliament, which the Queen will open on 

October 14, promises to be much more interesting than any of its recent 
predecessors. In the House of Commons the Progressive-Conservatives have 
a very narrow margin of superiority over the Liberals, and even when they 
win the vacant seat, which is safe for them, they will be twenty-three votes 
short of commanding a bare majority. There are indications that they will 
receive the support of the nineteen Social Crediter members, whose views 
are distinctly to the right, for most of their legislation, but the C.C.F. is more 
sympathetic to the Liberals and its leader, Mr. Coldwell, has intimated that 
it will not help to keep the new Government in power unless it fulfils all its 
election pledges and sponsors legislation satisfactory to him. 

Under these circumstances the Diefenbaker Ministry will lead a very 
uneasy existence and will have a strong temptation to make a bid for the 
mandate of a clear majority in the Commons at an early date. The hands of 
the advocates of this course have been strengthened by the large Progressive- 
Conservative majority in the recent by-election, but an immediate second 
appeal to the voters is the last thing that any of the parties in opposition want, 
because their funds are exhausted and the Liberals in particular want time to 
change their leadership and rebuild their organization. So they and the 
C.C.F. will take every precaution against giving the Government any excuse 
for seeking an early dissolution, and Mr. St. Laurent has announced that in 
the coming session his party will facilitate the passage of such legislation as is 
not wholly objectionable to it. 

The new Ministry, however, starts its career under the shadow of a pos- 
sible economic recession, of which there are various ominous signs. A drop 
of 8 per cent in the number of railway freight car-loadings in the first half 
of 1957 below the comparable figure for 1956, which has impelled the 
Canadian National Railways to lay off 1,200 workers, suggests a serious 
decline in the national volume of physical production; and a serious deteriora- 
tion of the grain crops in Saskatchewan and Alberta through drought and 
hailstorms carries the threat of their lowest yield for some years. Residential 
construction is at a much lower level than a year ago; the producers of lumber 
and base metals are struggling with difficulties caused by lowered prices and 
shrinking markets; sales of department stores and of luxury goods like 
motor-cars and T.V. sets have been falling off; and owing to the poor 
European demand for Canadian wheat the elevators are still clogged with 
unsold stocks at a time when the grain-growers will soon be ready to deliver 
their new crop. There has been a very heavy inflow of immigrants this year, 
but labour orgariizations are now moving to check it by issuing warnings in 
Europe that there may be serious unemployment in Canada in the coming 
winter. 

Now after years of lush prosperity, in which wages and salaries have risen 
to very high levels, the Canadian people would not take kindly to a serious 
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depression, and voters whose fortunes were adversely affected by it would be 
apt to blame the Government. The Liberals and the C.C.F. would fan the 
flames of discontent by recalling that there was a grim depression during 
most of the last Tory administration from 1930 onwards and arguing, quite 
unfairly, that a depression was an inevitable consequence of Tory rule. 
Accordingly, if the economic skies grow darker in the next three months, 
Mr. Diefenbaker may decide to try for a clear mandate before the economic 
situation grows worse, and court defeat in the House of Commons. 

But a second election in the near future would be a risky gamble. One of 
the hard facts of Canada’s political life is that French Canada is the country’s 
basic reservoir of genuine conservative sentiment, and that as long as the 
Progressive-Conservative Party cannot tap it for a substantial number of 
Federal seats, at least twenty, there are simply not enough voters firmly 
anchored to the Conservative faith in the rest of Canada to produce a 
parliamentary majority at Ottawa. The Progressive-Conservative Party 
undoubtedly owed its victory on June 10 to the votes of a multitude 
of dissentient Liberals and Independents, who were outraged by the late 
Government’s contemptuous treatment of the rights of Parliament in 1956 
and also felt that the Liberal Party had been too long in uninterrupted power 
for its own and the country’s good. But many of the Liberal deserters might 
well feel that, having punished their party for its sins and taught it a severe 
lesson, they were free to resume their old allegiance and prevent the Tories 
from getting the upper hand at Ottawa. 

The Progressive-Conservatives can hardly hope to improve their position 
in the English-speaking Provinces and to secure a clear majority they must 
win seats in Quebec. The election of Mr. Diefenbaker as his party’s leader 
was strongly opposed by most of the French-Canadian delegates, including 
their leader Mr. Balcer, now a Minister, at the convention which chose him, 
on the ground that he was unfriendly to the Roman Catholic Church and to 
the aspirations of the French-Canadian race. His chances of dispelling this 
hostility have not been improved by the rapturous acclaim with which the 
Imperialists of the British Conservative Party hailed him during his visit to 
London as a potential saviour of the British Commonwealth from fatal decay. 
Their exuberant encomiums stamped him in many French-Canadian eyes as 
a dangerous Canadian Imperialist of the same type as the late Lord Bennett. 
Mr. Diefenbaker had a favourable press in Canada for his activities at the 
conference of Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth; and his success in 
gaining the acceptance by the other delegates of his pet project of the special 
conference on the trade relations of the partners of the Commonwealth 
impressed the Canadian public with the idea that he had made his mark in a 
wider sphere than Ottawa. Naturally he has earned great praise in Britain for 
his pronouncement that he aspires to reduce Canada’s huge adverse balance 
of trade with the United States by diverting to British sources about 15 per 
cent of the imports which Canada now secures from the United States. But 
this announcement and his sharp criticisms of the grain-marketing policy of 
the Government of the United States have had immediate repercussions at 
Washington. Mr. Dulles, the American Secretary of State, has visited Ottawa 
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to confer with Mr. Diefenbaker, who is keeping the Secretaryship for Ex- 
ternal Affairs in his own hands, about the economic and other relations of 
their two countries and international problems. There has also come from 
Washington an announcement that under the auspices of the National 
Planning Association of the United States a private committee of eighty 
members drawn from leaders of industry and business in the United States 
and Canada will investigate Canada’s economic grievances against the United 
States, with particular emphasis upon the growing domination of Canada’s 
economy by American interests and American methods of disposing of 
surpluses of farm products, which have done great damage to Canada’s 
export trade in grain. This committee works under two well-qualified co- 
chairmen, Mr. R. Douglas Stuart of Chicago, formerly American Ambassador 
at Ottawa, and Mr. R. M. Fowler of Montreal, President of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. Undoubtedly Mr. Diefenbaker has an honest 
desire to increase the inflow of British goods into Canada, but there are 
distinct limits to his ability to lower the barriers against them. In the recent 
election the Progressive-Conservative Party, which is protectionist, carried 
virtually every seat in which a textile plant was located, and many of the 
victors in these seats gave explicit pledges to secure higher protection for 
the domestic textile industries. So if Mr. Diefenbaker proposed to reduce the 
British preferential rates in the Canadian tariff on woollen and cotton goods 
he would certainly encounter stiff opposition inside his own party. Then 
many American firms, which have branches in Canada, find it both con- 
venient and profitable to fill their needs for imports at the same source as 
the parent organization in the United States and, if they were faced with the 
prospect of having to resort to Britain for them, they would proceed to 
mobilize their forces against the Diefenbaker Ministry. 


Canada, 
August 1957. 











AUSTRALIA 
DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


N April 4, 1957, the Prime Minister, Mr. R. G. Menzies, presented to 

the House of Representatives a review of government policy on defence. 
The time at which the speech was made gave it special significance. Only a 
few weeks previously, representatives of the South-East Asia Treaty powers 
had met in Canberra to discuss their common defence problems. The 
Australian people were still dismayed at the events of the previous months 
in Hungary and Suez. The canal was still blocked and several thousand 
Hungarian refugees had arrived in Australia. At the same time Indonesia was 
threatened with a collapse of constitutional government, which the Com- 
munists might well exploit, and Singapore was clamouring for independence. 
Then Great Britain announced the forthcoming hydrogen bomb tests at 
Christmas Island and, just two days after Mr. Menzies spoke, published the 
plain-spoken White Paper on Defence. 

The Prime Minister, after briefly reviewing the position in general terms, 
announced two major changes in defence policy: first, that Australia would 
henceforth standardize as far as possible her Army and Air Force equipment 
with that of the United States, and secondly, that the national service training 
scheme introduced in 1950 would be drastically curtailed. 

To assess the particular importance of these changes it is necessary to 
examine the dangers that threaten Australia and her capacity to face them. 
Talk of defence in terms of mutual annihilation leads from speculation to 
fatalism. In a world where more than eighty countries now enjoy complete 
political independence only two or perhaps three possess the means to 
wage immediate thermo-nuclear warfare. To this extent Australia’s defence 
problem is the problem of every other nation, but it has certain peculiar 
features. 

Taking for granted their desire for general world peace and for strong ties 
of almost every kind with the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Australians are specifically concerned to preserve complete sovereignty over 
Australia, qualified sovereignty over the eastern half of New Guinea and 
some outlying islands and a foothold in Antarctica. They want to preserve 
a selective immigration policy and a large volume of oversea trade. 

Clearly Australia is not capable of maintaining these policies unaided. 
They could be threatened in two ways. A war between the great powers 
would involve Australia, and leave her well-nigh defenceless if her allies 
were defeated. In the stalemate produced by nuclear weapons such eventuali- 
ties are purely speculative, and in any case whatever Australia can do will not 
in practice avert them. 

As the Prime Minister warned us, the threat of conventional war in its 
various forms grows as the threat of thermo-nuclear war recedes. The pres- 
sure of Chinese expansion in South-East Asia could become a menace to 
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Australia. It has taken the form of outright attack, as in Korea and Indo- 
China, or of immigration and subsequent political agitation, as in Singapore, 
or of guerrilla warfare, as in Burma and Malaya. The existence in these 
countries and also in Siam and Indonesia of large and influential communities 
of oversea Chinese, however peaceable they may be, creates tensions of which 
the Communist Government in Peking can easily take advantage. In these 
circumstances Australia should confront a new imperialism by alliance with 
other powers having interests similar to her own. 

From the foundation of the first colony in 1788 to the middle of the Second 
World War Australia was protected by the distant but effective power of the 
Royal Navy, even though Great Britain herself was engaged in four European 
wars in that time. Colonial contingents embarked for the campaigns in the 
Sudan, China and South Africa. Six Australian divisions fought in the First 
World War in Gallipoli, Palestine or France. Indeed it was generally assumed 
that a war that involved one member of the British Empire would involve all 
the other members too. So long as sea power provided effective protection 
for all of them this policy would work, for no member was endangered by 
sending its troops oversea to fight alongside the others. 

The sudden and devastating entry of Japan into the Second World War 
brought this era to a close. The fall of Singapore and the capture of the 
Netherlands East Indies in February and March 1942 exposed Australia to 
invasion. The Prime Minister, the late John Curtin, had already on Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, appealed to the United States for help, “free of any pangs as to 
our traditional links with the United Kingdom. . . . We know that Australia 
can go and Britain can still hold on.” The bluntness of these words can be 
overlooked, for they were written in the shadow of terrible defeats. Never- 
theless Mr. Curtin’s statement defined a new and fundamental shift in national 
policy. 

American help duly came and the battles of the Coral Sea in May and Mid- 
way in June 1942 held the Japanese at sea, whilst Australian and American 
land and air forces checked their southward advance in New Guinea. The 
subsequent course of events spared Mr. Curtin another agonizing reappraisal 
which would have obliged him to admit that in desperate circumstances 
Australia could be abandoned and America could still hold on. For it is not 
to deny their real friendship and community of ideals to state that Australia 
is not vital to the defence of the United States in the sense that Western Europe 
or Canada is vital. 

Australia is not at the moment an exclusive source of essential minerals, 
her armed forces are not large, she has no bases that are important in northern 
hemisphere strategy and there is no significant risk of a Communist coup 
d@’état by internal subversion. No American troops are stationed on Australian 
territory and no American military equipment is provided by free grant for 
Australian defence. 

American interest in Australia must therefore depend to some extent on 
our diplomacy, on such industrial strength as we may have and on our 
apparent willingness to co-operate in the defence of weaker nations farther 
north. Yet in 1948, only six years after his former Prime Minister’s promise 
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to “shape a policy with the United States as its keystone”, the Minister for 
External Affairs, Dr. H. V. Evatt, reputedly declined an offer from the 
United States to occupy permanently the very large wartime base at Manus 
Island (which is upon the northern approach to New Guinea and Australia). 
The base eventually fell largely into ruin and its movable facilities were 
dispersed as salvage. This incident marked the nadir of post-war defence 
co-operation with America. (Ironically, it was Great Britain that continued 
to provide ships, aircraft and tanks for the armed forces, and even some men 
to man them.) 


Policy of Mr. Menzies 


HEN the Liberal-Country-Party Coalition headed by Mr. R. G. 

Menzies was swept into power in 1949 a strong defence policy was one 
of its main election planks. Compulsory military service was immediately 
introduced, and the Government began a long-drawn-out struggle to destroy 
the Communist Party. No recognition was given to the Communist régime 
in Peking when it completed its conquest of the Chinese mainland. When 
the Korean war broke out in 1950 and the United Nations called upon its 
members to send contingents, Australia was the first after the United States 
of America to send units of all arms. In the following year the Japanese 
peace conference at San Francisco afforded Australia and New Zealand an 
opportunity to negotiate with the United States a tripartite treaty of security, 
the A.N.Z.U.S. Pact, in which each nation declares “that an armed attack in 
the Pacific Area on any of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and that it would act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes”’. 

Some observers saw in this treaty only the price that America was prepared 
to pay for the acceptance by Australia and New Zealand of a “lenient” 
treaty of peace with Japan, but, whatever the motives of the signatories, the 
treaty did envisage “the development of a more comprehensive system of 
regional security in the Pacific Area’. The experience of Korea and the 
French collapse in Indo-China lent urgency to this development, and in 1954 
at Manila eight nations—Pakistan, Siam, the Philippines, France, Great 
Britain, the United States, New Zealand and Australia—allied themselves in 
the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, the S.E.A.T.O. Pact, to 
resist an attack against any one of them. The northern limit of commitment 
was fixed at Lat. 21° 30 N. to exclude Hong Kong and Formosa. On the 
other hand, the States of Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam, though bound to 
neutrality under the 1954 Geneva peace terms, were specially designated as 
territories whose security concerned the signatory powers. “Aggression” 
was defined by the United States as meaning “Communist aggression”, thus 
removing local disputes from the terms of the treaty. 

The military security which is the objective of the S.E.A.T.O. Pact would 
be greatly enhanced if India, Burma and Indonesia joined it. Such an associa- 
tion would also improve the communications between the treaty powers, 
Nevertheless the S.E.A.T.O. Pact does create some kind of armed barrier 
against continued Chinese expansion to the south and east. This, and the 
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fact that it is supported by American military power, give it particular impor- 
tance to Australia. 

In harmony with the S.E.A.T.O. Pact, but separate from it, is the desire 
of Great Britain that Australia and New Zealand should assist in the defence 
of Malaya, which has now become an independent nation. The assumption 
in both countries of such obligations reflects their special interest in Singa- 
pore and Malaya and has resulted in what is called the “A.N.Z.A.M.” 
Agreement of 1956, which though not a formal treaty like A.N.Z.U.S. and 
S.E.A.T.O. none the less commits all three to the maintenance of armed 
forces in the area. In particular, an Australian construction unit is building 
an important airfield at Butterworth for occupation by R.A.A.F. squadrons 
next year. An infantry battalion is stationed at Penang as part of the recently 
created Commonwealth Far East Strategic Reserve, and two units of the 
Royal Australian Navy are stationed at Singapore. 

According to Mr. Menzies, the Government’s present planning is “based 
on an operational contribution to allied strategy of highly trained men armed 
with the most modern conventional weapons and equipment”. 

Altogether Australia has about 47,000 men in the permanent armed forces, 
absorbing about one-half of 1 per cent of her total population, and last year 
voted £A190,000,000 for defence expenditure, representing just under 5 per 
cent of the gross national product, a figure which the Prime Minister has said 
will be maintained next year. The navy with a strength of 11,000 men con- 
sists of one modern light aircraft carrier and seven modern destroyers, with a 
supporting fleet and several additional squadrons of shore-based naval air- 
craft. The air force has a present strength of 15,000 men, which will be 
increased to 17,000 within the next three years. Its fighting strength consists 
of three squadrons of Avon-Sabre fighters and two squadrons of Canberra 
medium bombers, both built in Australia. Mr. Menzies said that it is planned 
to re-equip in due course with aitcraft of a performance comparable with 
that of the American F1o4 fighter and C130 transport. Following Mr. 
Menzies’s statement, the Minister for Defence, Sir Philip McBride, led a 
special mission to the United States to investigate the problem of equipment. 
Since its return some doubt has arisen whether supersonic fighter aircraft 
will be procured either by purchase from America or by manufacture in 
Australia. 

The army, with a permanent strength of 21,000 men, is being reorganized 
to permit the formation of a brigade group of regular fighting units in 
addition to the battalion in Malaya. Three reserve infantry divisions with an 
armoured brigade are provided by the Citizen Military Forces and are manned 
partly by men “voluntarily enlisted” and mainly by conscripts who have 
completed their period of full-time training. 


Limited Conscription 


HE army is hampered by the problem of recruiting : the permanent force 
must compete in a labour market made scarce by prosperity, while the 
citizen force encounters public apathy, which is due to a variety of causes. 
In these circumstances some form of limited conscription is essential to keep 
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in being the framework at least of the reserve army, which would become the 
real army in any war in which Australia might be required to employ more 
than token land forces. On the other hand universal military service (that is, 
the calling up for training of virtually every young man) has outlived its 
usefulness: the Prime Minister said that “we are no longer able to count 
defence potential in terms of numbers of partly trained men”. He went on 
to say that some of the money and regular manpower devoted to such basic 
training could be better employed in building up the equipment and fighting 
strength of the regular units. 

The Government has therefore decided to reduce the annual call-up from 
30,000 men serving 98 consecutive days in basic training to 12,000 men 
serving 77 days. The total obligation for service remains, however, at 140 days, 
so that the conscript must perform a further 63 days’ training with a reserve 
unit, spread over three years. Selection for service is by ballot according to 
date of birth—the only fair method but an untried innovation. 

Supporting the armed forces is a substantial military establishment, which 
includes several large graving docks in Sydney and Brisbane and half a dozen 
shipyards, including two in Sydney and Melbourne now building Daring- 
class ships and high-speed anti-submarine frigates. Three aircraft factories 
in Melbourne have been producing Jindivik missiles and the Avon-Sabre 
and Canberra aircraft at present in service with the air force. There is a small- 
arms factory at Lithgow in New South Wales, now tooling up for production 
of the F.N. type rifle, and a large munitions plant at St. Mary’s outside Sydney 
nearing completion. Of special importance is the long-range weapons estab- 
lishment at Woomera, which is operated jointly with the United Kingdom. 
Finally there are a chain of airfields near the principal cities and a new field 
under construction at Darwin, together with island bases at Cocos and 
Manus. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was probably made with the knowledge 
of the changes in British policy which the White Paper represented. The real 
substance behind it appears to be that, at a time when military techniques are 
changing so fast and where Australia’s own efforts are of such small signi- 
ficance, a clear and long-term plan for Australian defence is too much to 
expect. All the Government seems to be doing is marking time as far as it 
can and making only such changes as are immediately necessary. The modi- 
fication of compulsory military training is an example of such a half-measure. 
The need to curtail the scheme was inevitable, but the decision not to 
abandon it altogether derives from more than purely military considerations. 
National self-respect and the trust of our allies alike require that Australia 
should make a gesture of willingness to bear the burdens of mutual security. 


Australia, 
August 1957. 




















NEW ZEALAND 


OUTCOME OF THE TRADE MISSION 


HE Trade Mission to the United Kingdom, referred to in the last article 

from New Zealand, has completed its negotiations and returned.* While 
the Government acceded to the pressure of producers’ marketing organiza- 
tions, where members were perturbed over the fall in beef and dairy prices, 
the results of the negotiations have confirmed the view of the Government 
that a review of the Ottawa Agreement is needed; for although the consensus 
of opinion is that the results are “as much as could be expected”, yet it is 
rather in the spirit that somewhat less than half a loaf is better than no bread. 
It still, however, leaves open the question what to do about the remaining 
half or more. This is especially so because the outcome of the discussions 
appears to underline the importance of seeking other markets, to open which 
some revision of imperial preferences may be a necessary key. The matter 
was discussed at some length in Parliament, where the results of the Mission 
were strongly criticized by the Leader of the Opposition. 

The producers’ insistent demands for immediate action followed a 25 per 
cent drop in beef prices and a 40 per cent drop in butter prices. Long before 
these occurred, however, producers had been concerned for the likely effects 
upon New Zealand’s export prices of the steadily increasing tendency in 
oversea countries, including the United Kingdom, to subsidize agricultural 
production. Twenty-five years had passed since the signing of the Ottawa 
Agreement, implementing a policy of preferences within the Commonwealth. 
Under this agreement New Zealand committed herself to substantial prefer- 
ences on British exports; and the United Kingdom, departing from her 
traditional policy, introduced tariffs and, to a minor degree, quotas against 
foreign produce. In the intervening period, and particularly as a result of the 
pattern of trade in the post-war years, conditions had so changed that the 
balance of advantage had swung heavily in favour of the United Kingdom. 
What the producers were anxious to know was whether the “spirit of Ottawa” 
in which, they considered, imperial preference was the overriding con- 
sideration in trade policy, was to continue. They pointed out that, both during 
and after the war, the United Kingdom Government had urged upon New 
Zealand the need for greater production. They instanced the way in which 
they had responded and maintained that, if Britain was not prepared to alter 
Empire agricultural preferences and make them effective, New Zealand 
should use her tariff policy as a means of opening up trade with other 
countries. They were, in effect, looking to the British market, as one where 
the traditional Commonwealth supplier could be assured of stability and 
economic prices. They were afraid that G.A.T.T. and the development of 
the European Common Market would adversely affect their exports, and 
were anxious to have clear-cut decisions from the U.K. Government which 


* See THE Rounp TABLE, no. 187, June 1957, p. 311. 
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would leave them in no doubt what policies they should pursue for the 
future. 

These were the considerations that led to the Government’s agreement to 
the sending of the Mission. Its objectives were specifically confined to the 
immediate problems associated with meat and dairy-produce prices and it 
was not empowered to enter into discussions on the revision of the Ottawa 
Agreement as a whole. 

Meat producers, worried by the expanding exports of Argentine beef 
which, they believed, were to a degree government-subsidized by the manipu- 
lation of the exchange rate, hoped that the Trade Mission might secure an 
agreement for the imposition of quotas on foreign meats. 

The dairy industry, on the other hand, was not greatly interested in either 
quotas or tariffs. It recognized that its principal competitor, Denmark, had 
such close trading ties of long standing with Britain as to be almost in the 
relationship with her of a Commonwealth country. It appreciated the fact 
that depressed dairy prices in the United Kingdom resulted much less from 
the supplies of the regularly exporting countries than from the surpluses 
dumped by countries that heavily subsidized their own farmers. It did, in 
fact, become clear later on, during the discussions, that Denmark and New 
Zealand alone of the countries exporting butter to Britain are selling butter 
within their own countries at prices no greater (and sometimes lower) than 
those received in the United Kingdom. One of the real problems, in the 
view of New Zealand dairy producers, was that some countries sold butter 
at relatively high prices to their own people and used the proceeds to sub- 
sidize exports to other countries. 

In the discussions with the U.K. Government, therefore, the Trade Mis- 
sion sought the imposition of quotas or tariffs, or both, on foreign meats. 
The effectiveness of the case made on behalf of meat was greatly offset 
because, by the time the Mission had reached the negotiating stage, meat 
prices were at record levels in Britain. ‘The case was, therefore, argued on the 
basis of potential Argentine supplies and the threat to the future. 

On this issue, the reply of the U.K. Government was, unequivocally, 
against the imposition of quotas. It was clearly stated that quotas would be 
introduced only in the event of balance-of-payments difficulties, in which 
case, under the terms of G.A.T.T., they would have to be imposed on all 
countries. Quotas were the negation of present international policy; their 
introduction would be entirely contrary to the spirit of G.A.T.T. Those 
already obtaining should, when possible, be replaced by tariffs. The point 
was strongly made, also, that meat consumption per head in Britain had 
only just reached the pre-war figure and that it was therefore unlikely 
that, with present good purchasing power, the market could not absorb 
additional quantities, for some years, at remunerative prices. Chilled beef 
prices had risen to record levels and there was no immediate problem. The 
British Government did, however, agree that if at any time New Zealand’s 
meat trade was seriously threatened, it would give sympathetic consideration 
to any suggested remedies. As to increased tariffs on foreign meats, the 
British negotiators pointed out that under the terms of G.A.T.T. additional 
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tariffs could only be imposed with the consent of the country affected. It was 
moreover clear that even if the U.K. Government had agreed to increased 
tariffs on foreign meat, any such additions would have been relatively small 
and would not have protected New Zealand, if real difficulties arose later. 


The Dairy Industry 


HE Mission’s approach on behalf of the dairy industry was from a 

different angle. The industry sought long-term stability, but not through 
tariffs or quotas. It sought to prevent the dumping of surpluses by countries 
not normally supplying the British market and asked also that action should 
be taken within the United Kingdom to avoid the uneconomic production 
of butter and cheese from State-subsidized liquid milk which had proved 
surplus to domestic requirements. It was pointed out that the high prices 
paid to liquid-milk producers in Britain, subsidized by the U.K. Government, 
had resulted in considerable over-production of liquid milk. Such of the 
surplus as was manufactured into butter and cheese was sold at a heavy 
loss, and this substantial quantity of subsidized British dairy produce was 
sold in direct competition with the New Zealand article. 

The Trade Mission also expressed concern lest the establishment of the 
European Common Market should reduce New Zealand exports to con- 
tinental countries and, lest it should add to marketing difficulties by en- 
coutaging the import into Britain of additional agricultural surpluses from 
Europe. 

British assistance was also sought in connexion with the dumping of 
United States dairy surpluses into oversea countries, and it was suggested 
that free right of entry into Britain of New Zealand dairy produce should 
be given on a long-term basis. 

All the claims of the dairy industry were sympathetically considered by 
the U.K. Government, and the final agreement went a long way towards 
meeting them. It was agreed (1) that New Zealand should have free right of 
entry, for ten years, for all dairy produce and for pork; (2) that each Novem- 
ber the two Governments should exchange detailed information on agricul- 
tural production trends, and that each would give full weight to the views 
of the other in the formulation of their production, marketing and import 
policies; and (3) that if in the opinion of the New Zealand Government 
circumstances arose that threatened serious injury to New Zealand’s meat 
trade, the U.K. Government would be prepared to consider sympathetically 
any request by the New Zealand Government for the application of such 
remedial measures as might be appropriate. 

Although New Zealand newspapers, generally, hailed the ten-year open- 
market provision as the most valuable concession, those closely associated 
with the dairy industry in the Dominion consider that the provision for 
annual discussions on production policy is of faz greater value. They con- 
sider that, without harm to the British farmers, there can be an integration 
of production policies between the two countries, which will relieve the 
present position. Such welding together of policies would, they consider, 
be advantageous to both countries. 
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Power already exists for the United Kingdom to prevent the type of 
dumping of which New Zealand complained, and her Government has 
agreed to consider taking the necessary action if New Zealand so requests. 
As this type of dumping also affects the interests of British producers, strong 
support for this new policy would be forthcoming from the British Milk 
Marketing Board. The U.K. Government also agreed on the need for joint 
action in connexion with United States surpluses. While these may prove no 
more effective, in fact, than have New Zealand’s own complaints, they will 
lend powerful added support. 

The work of the Trade Mission has illuminated these points of agricul- 
tural policy where New Zealand and the United Kingdom have common 
interests. It has shown up the weaknesses of some of the existing agricultural 
policies in oversea countries, including the United Kingdom itself, and has 
provided a foundation, in the annual discussions, on which to build some- 
thing of permanent value to both countries. 


Changed Defence Commitments 


EFENCE proposals in a white paper laid before Parliament take into 

account changes in New Zealand’s outlook in conformity with current 
world conditions. Traditionally, our primary oversea military commitment 
has centred in the Middle East, and it has been assumed that time will be 
available, after the outbreak of war, to give our men the necessary training. 
In future, New Zealand’s sphere of operations is to be South-East Asia, and 
the White Paper affirms that “the traditional idea that a people or country 
can prepare itself after war begins is no longer tenable”. 

Briefly, the proposals include some expansion of all branches of the regular 
forces, including the Navy and the Air Force. Steps are to be taken to 
organize the formation of a fully equipped brigade group, capable of imme- 
diate mobilization for oversea service. This will form a part of the infantry 
division which we are committed to send oversea in the event of war, the 
balance, over and above brigade strength, to be trained now and streamlined 
for rapid mobilization as required. 

Meantime, the Government has agreed to a United Kingdom request to 
make an infantry battalion available for immediate service in Malaya as part 
of the Commonwealth Brigade, to replace a British battalion. 

The present compulsory military training scheme, under which eighteen- 
year-olds are given approximately three months’ training in one or other 
service and are required to do brief annual training thereafter, is to be 
modified. The Navy and the Air Force will withdraw from the scheme but 
each will add to its existing strength of trained regulars. The Army will 
reduce its annual intake to 5,600 (from its present intake of 8,000-9,000) and 
the age of registration will be raised to twenty years, with reserve liability 
reduced from six years to three. 

The White Paper affirms that New Zealand cannot afford the excessive 
cost of atomic or nuclear weapons and explains that the existing forces will 
be trained with conventional equipment. It states that any threat in South- 
East Asia is primarily a land threat, and New Zealand’s most effective con- 
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tribution to collective defence there would be the provision of the fully 
equipped regular infantry battalion, noted above as part of the Common- 
wealth Strategic Reserve, plus the capacity to provide reinforcements speedily. 

The programme of modernizing the Navy, for which two modern frigates 
are on order, is to be continued. The Navy’s contribution to the Common- 
wealth Strategic Reserve is to remain at one cruiser and one (occasionally 
two) frigates. Provision is to be made to improve the fixed defences of the 
principal ports. Dockyard facilities are to be developed. It is estimated that, 
to bring it into effect, the changed naval policy will require an additional 
80 officers and 1,000 men. 

In the Air Force, two squadrons of Canberra bombers are to replace the 
present Vampire and Venom fighter-ground-attack squadrons, and one 
Canberra squadron will be stationed in Malaya. The pattern will therefore 
change from a peace-time nucleus from which to expand in war-time to that 
of an effective force composed mainly of regulars. The reorganization will 
mean a smaller and more compact Air Force, but it will have considerably 
increased operational effectiveness. 

The total costs for the five-year programme are: 


Estimated Actual expenditure 
expenditure 1952-53 to 1956-57 


Navy ‘ , . . « £36,750,000 £,29,225,000 
Army : ‘ ‘ ; - £56,520,000 £45,376,000 
Air Force ‘ ‘ : . £62,450,000 £43,778,000 


The proposals, representing heavy financial commitments to a small 
country requiring substantial capital development, have been well received 
generally.* They have been described by the Wellington Evening Post as “the 
type of fresh and imaginative thinking needed to bring New Zealand’s con- 
tribution to the free world’s collective security efforts up-to-date and to 
ensure its effectiveness”. 


A £20-million “Progress” Loan 


GOVERNMENT loan for £20 million has been open to investors on 

terms more favourable than any such loans raised in recent years. The 
final figures are not yet available but it appears that it will be either fully 
subscribed, or very nearly so. This loan, the largest to be raised since 1954 
(when there was a £30-million cash and conversion loan), was available to 
small investors in amounts of {50 or over. Interest rates were 43 per cent 
for either a six- or twelve-year term and 4} per cent for three years. Included 
in the terms of the loan is a provision whereby death-duty stock is available 
to investors, as ordinary stock. This stock, bearing the normal interest rate, 
can be tendered at par, in payment of death duties, income tax*or social- 
security tax, on the death of the holder. The response for subscription over 
a six-week period appeared to slow down in the middle stages, but at the 
close of the final day last minute applications from nearly 3,500 investors 


* On a per caput basis, this expenditure works out at £14. 55. 2d. per annum. 
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brought in nearly £700,000, to oversubscribe the loan by £81,000. Mr. Watts, 
the Minister of Finance, described it as a “magnificent response which con- 
tributed to a very successful result”. 

New Zealand, with a population growing at the rapid rate of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent per annum, requires very considerable sums for capital 
development in the next few years. Apart altogether from heavy capital com- 
mitments in harbours, railways and roads, necessary to cope with expanding 
exports, many millions will be needed for the provision of new hydro-electric 
power stations, for hospitals, schools and housing. 

Many consider that on the basis of our present export income, and because 
of these heavy commitments, the Dominion would be wise to raise further 
oversea loans for development. The Minister of Finance, replying to criti- 
cisms that the capacity of the New Zealand internal market to supply invest- 
ment funds is being reached, has stated that the Government is considering 
going on the United Kingdom market later in the present year. 

Local bodies throughout the country, who themselves will require a con- 
siderable amount of loan money this year in financing their own develop- 
ments, have been critical of the higher interest rates now offered by the 
Government and foresee difficulty in financing the many developments 
required during the next twelve months. 

No easy solution can be seen for raising all the money needed for capital 
development. Despite lower prices for one or two of our export commodities, 
the country is very prosperous. Large schemes of land development and 
improvement, now under way, will ensure increased exports. The Govern- 
ment, through its policy of the “credit squeeze” and other economic controls, 
is trying hard to avoid the inflationary tendencies usual under such conditions. 
It would appear, though, that the policy most likely to provide for continued 
reasonable development would be one in which the maximum possible 
amount of capital is raised within New Zealand (thus somewhat reducing 
consumer purchasing power in a time of over-full employment), and addi- 
tional capital is sought oversea. In other words, a balance must be struck, 
so that posterity is paying its share of financial commitments necessary to 
provide for the population of the future. Withholding too great a percentage 
of current income for capital purposes could be unfair to the present 
generation. 

New Zealand, 


August 1957. 
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AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


WO events of great significance have occurred in Kenya during the last 

nine months. The so-called “Independent Group” amongst the Euro- 
peans led the way in the European elections. They took their stand upon the 
necessity to amend the Lyttelton Constitution so that ministerial office should 
be held upon considerations of merit rather than upon considerations of race. 
After the election, however, their leader, Group Captain Briggs, was obliged 
to join the Government without any amendment of the Lyttelton Constitu- 
tion, or any change in the composition of the Council of Ministers. 

A few months later, after the African elections, the newly elected African 
members, led by Mr. Tom Mboya, announced that they did not accept the 
Lyttelton Constitution, and would decline to accept office under it. This left 
the Government without one of its essential multi-racial components. But 
no African member found himself, like Group Captain Briggs, obliged to 
join the Government. The preponderance, that is, in Kenya politics has 
already passed to the Africans. This is not of course to say that it has as yet 
been translated arithmetically into seats in the Legislative Council or in the 
Council of Ministers. It is to say that the Africans now have the initiative in 
their hands, and that the European community, cast upon the defensive, is 
now in a weak position. 

The African elections were notable in showing that the elaborate safe- 
guards that Mr. Coutts, the elections commissioner, designed in response to 
African demands and to government desires, so as to create a more “‘respon- 
sible” electorate, have not succeeded in stemming the onset of more radical 
political leaders amongst the Africans. All but two of the former African 
members of Legislative Council (and they had only very recently been 
nominated) were swept aside. There were special reasons why Mr. Mathu, 
their able spokesman, was defeated. But his departure was a portent. For 
Mr. Mathu had been considered radical enough, yet in practice he had 
accepted the Lyttelton Constitution of multi-racial government, and but for 
European opposition might have become a Minister. Mr. Mboya, however, 
has denounced the Lyttelton concept outright, and the other African members 
have followed him. 

This has, as one might expect, led to expressions of regret from European 
members in the Legislative Council that the atmosphere there has taken a 
sharp change for the worse. It is certainly true that the speeches of some of 
the African members have been immoderate in tone, and almost impossible 
to follow. The point, however, that is gradually being grasped is that, for all 
that, these members are expressing a point of view. In Mr. Mboya, moreover, 
it has a clear expositor, who is proving himself a match for anyone in debate 
—certainly for Group Captain Briggs. 

Mr. Mboya’s current demand is for fifteen more African seats in the 
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Legislative Council. This would give the Africans a numerical superiority 
upon the representative side. He puts forward the demand on the obvious 
grounds that it is justified by the relative population figures of the country; 
but also on the grounds that the present eight African members are far too 
few for an adequate coverage of the African population. The fact is, however, 
that the real point in the attack is the fortress of European parity. “Parity” 
here means the equality in representation which the Europeans enjoy with 
all the other races in Kenya combined. Hitherto it has been a bulwark in 
Kenya politics. It is now Mr. Mboya’s immediate target. He is seeking to 
skip the intervening (one might call it the Tanganyika) formula of equal 
representation of the three main races, and is striving to vault straight into 
the position the Europeans have hitherto occupied. 

It is a bold assault. There are those who declare that it derives from a bitter 
racial feeling. It would be foolish to underestimate the racial feeling that 
does exist amongst Africans in Kenya. Whether it takes the form of a naked 
desire to lord it over the other races there is still doubtful. For the most part 
it is rather the upsurge of the underdog who is not quite sure what he wants, 
but is certain what he does not want. It could easily, however, develop. For 
already there are politicians in Kenya who shout “Africa for the Africans”. 
But they do not include Mr. Mboya, and for the moment Africans take their 
cue from him. He still stands midway between opposing multi-racialism 
and opposing the “Africans only” school. He insists that Kenya’s future 
should lie in African predominance. In one currently crucial respect the 
distinction is vital. There are men and opinions to the left of Mr. Mboya. 

The African demand, as Mr. Mboya intended, has created a constitutional 
crisis. He and his colleagues have sought to cast the responsibility for its 
resolution upon the British Government as being the real fount of authority. 
The Government reply is that they are bound by the Lyttelton Constitution, 
which placed an embargo upon constitutional change before 1960 unless it 
was agreed by all the main communities in Kenya. The Africans reply that 
they are not bound by the Lyttelton Constitution, to which the former 
African members did not formally agree. To which the further reply is that 
without the Lyttelton Constitution the new African members would never 
have been elected. At this point the argument becomes fruitless. There is a 
constitutional issue. It has now been recognized as such by the leaders of all 
the communities in Kenya, including the Europeans. 

The European elected members have in fact publicly declared that they are 
prepared to accept an increase in African members of Legislative Council, 
though their declaration is hedged about with some conditions, most of 
which Mr. Mboya has intemperately denounced. This declaration heralds a 
momentous change in Kenya’s constitutional balance. It is an offer to break 
parity. It has been made partly out of a desire to recognize a genuine change 
in the Kenya scene; partly from a wish to give evidence of the old European 
claim to European leadership; and partly from a feeling that it is best to 
retreat gracefully. 

Yet it is unlikely that either the British Government or the Europeans in 
Kenya will grant to Mr. Mboya all that he desires. The old parity can now 
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be abandoned. Some seats upon a common roll may well be instituted for the 
first time. But it seems unlikely that the new form of parity that Mr. Mboya 
has propounded will be instituted immediately. For so swift a decline in the 
European position would besharsh upon the Europeans. It would seriously 
embarrass the efforts being made in Tanganyika (which has always in these 
matters been considered to be ahead of Kenya) to hold the ring for a period 
at least at the stage where each race enjoys equal representation. In any event 
it is unlikely that the Africans in Kenya if granted their version of parity 
would cease from making further demands. If they have their way completely 
in the present discussions it will inevitably bring nearer the day when they 
will feel that they no longer have to contend with their locally based 
opponents and begin to train their guns upon the Colonial Office itself—for 
self-government. The Secretary of State is likely therefore, it would seem, 
to insist upon only a partial change. He will almost certainly insist, moreover, 
upon a quid pro quo by which the African members will agree to let some of 
their number join the Government and remain there so long as the Lyttelton 
Constitution remains in force. 

To some extent Mr. Lennox Boyd can be confident that, if the African 
members refuse to co-operate, he cin hold the situation. The question, for 
instance, whether Kenya is ripe for a bold political advance so soon after the 
Mau Mau outbreak is highly disputable. Mr. Lennox Boyd may well enjoy 
much support in resisting it for this reason. The security arrangements, 
moreover, are still considerable. Their run down has so far only been partial, 
and already the Government of Kenya has shown itself prepared to use them 
against the newly elected African members so as to check their more out- 
spoken and extravagant statements. Nor, probably, are the African members 
wrong to suspect deeply the possible implications of the originally unrelated 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to construct a military base in Kenya 
in place of one in the Middle East. 

Yet it must be said that it is at least doubtful whether the British Govern- 
ment would hold fast in Kenya if Africans like Mr. Mboya were to become 
intransigent. There was already a stir in Britain when the limitations upon 
the holding of meetings by African members of Legislative Council were 
increased; and The Times has already warned the Government that the mili- 
tary decision to have a British base in Kenya must not be allowed to affect 
political developments. The Colonial Office is certainly in a much stronger 
position than the Kenya Europeans in the negotiations now current; but its 
position is not invulnerable. 

Mr. Mboya, however, and his African colleagues are, it should be recog- 
nized, in a very strong position. They are aware that the wind is in their 
sails. There are, moreover, several considerations from their own point of 
view which may well make them hesitate to come to an agreement with Mr. 
Lennox Boyd that fails to secure their full demands. For if they compromise 
now it is possible that they may jeopardize the united front which they no 
doubt hope the Africans in Kenya will be able to present when the larger 
discussions are held in 1960. They may well feel that if they compromise now 
they will risk losing the support they now enjoy among the African voters— 
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a support that will probably increase if they, unlike their predecessors, hold 
fast as unmistakable advocates of African advancement. If they continue to 
boycott the present Lyttelton Constitution African points of view will lack 
expression in the inner councils of government in Kenya in the next two or 
three years, but the African members may well decide that the risk is worth 
while if it improves their chances of a greater voice after 1960. 

Nor can the importance of Mr. Mboya’s age be overlooked. He is not yet 
thirty. Three extra years of office may not in the long run make any very great 
positive difference to his experience. He has plenty of time in front of him. 
He has, too, the example of Mr. Mathu’s political demise to look back upon. 
Mr. Mboya, in fact, is most unlikely to risk losing his standing with African 
opinion too soon. For as has already been noted there are men to his left. 
There could easily be more. Besides, his present standing with African 
opinion depends very largely upon his reputation for meaning what he says, 
and sticking to it. , 

The outcome of the present constitutional discussions in Kenya—which 
will reach their climax when Mr. Lennox Boyd visits Kenya this autumn— 
will therefore depend very considerably upon Mr. Mboya’s judgment of his 
hold upon African opinion. If, as his critics suggest, this is not substantial, 
then an agreed outcome to the constitutional question is at this stage unlikely. 
That Mr. Mboya and his colleagues should compromise is devoutly to be 
wished. Kenya has been distracted enough this decade already, and it still 
lies in the aftermath of Mau Mau. But the obstacles should be recognized. 
From his own point of view Mr. Mboya cannot afford to make a mistake, 
and he knows well that time is on his side. Yet it would be a very substantial 
achievement for him and his colleagues to break the old parity, even if they 
do not succeed in establishing their own version of the new. 





East Africa, 
August 1957. 

















